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Art. I.— VICTOR HUGO. 


1. Cuvres completes de Victor Hueco. Collection Hetzel. 12 vols. 
Paris. 1856-58. 


2. Napoleon le Petit. Londres. 1862. 
3. Les Chdtiments. London and Bruxelles. 1854. 


4. Les Misérables. Par Victor Hueco. 10 vols. Bruxelles. 1861 
— 62. 


5. Victor Hugo raconté, par un Temoin de sa Vie. 2-vols. Brux- 
elles. 1863. 


Victor Hueco looks back from the little island of Guernsey, 
over a life as strange and as checkered, perhaps, as that of any 
man living, unless it be the life of the Emperor whom he so 
abhors. In its successes and its failures, in its happiness and 
its despair, in its record of brilliant leadership and dismal ex- 
ile, it is indeed scarcely less remarkable than the career even 
of Louis Napoleon. The interest which the world has felt in 
this strange history has been greatly stimulated by the appear- 
ance of that remarkable work which a year ago was on every 
table, but which, having passed through the inevitable circuit 
of the reviews, has dropped suddenly out of the range of pres- 
ent attractions, and taken its due place among the classics of 
modern French literature. Whether, in resigning its place in 
the public mind, it leaves that mind any healthier than it found 
it, we do not at present attempt to determine. It has, at any 
rate, turned men’s eyes once more towards that little Channel 
Island whence it came, and to the exile of whose impatient and 
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lonely hours it was doubtless for many long months as well the 
consolation as the pastime. 

How many must be those hours we may imagine, when we 
remind ourselves, in the first place, what sort of a sentiment is 
patriotism in the breast of a Frenchman ; and, in the next, how 
complete a representative is Victor Hugo of all those peculiari- 
ties which are most emphatically and characteristically French, 
— how active his interest in passing events, how ardent his en- 
thusiasm for the newest ideas of progress, how wide and close 
his connection with all that was most prominent and admirable 
in the literary and political society of his time, how old and 
cherished his associations with that beautiful capital which is 
the only “ City of the Soul” to every Frenchman. These 
thoughts make us look with a more appreciative admiration on 
the steadfastness with which Victor Hugo holds to his convic- 
tions, and the estimate which he places on the liberty of ex- 
pressing them. More than once, if we may credit the rumor 
of the time, has a special invitation been offered him to re- 
nounce the dignity of his banishment, and return to Paris. He 
would find there a goodly company of as ardent republicans as 
himself, whose hatred of the Empire, and whose scorn of the 
Emperor, are as hot as his own ; who are as freely committed 
by speech and writing to the cause of liberty as he himself, 
but who have not been able to resist the temptation to silence, 
when it could purchase such blessings as a return from exile. 
Hugo’s heart is made of sterner stuff. In leaving France he 
declared an eternal war against the usurper, — war for an idea, 
after the national boast. He accepts the exile, rather than 
abandon his position of lofty denunciation, and endures at a 
distance the agony of seeing France moulded anew by the 
strong hand of the man who, in cool defiance of the ablest and 
purest portion of his subjects, drives over their prostrate hopes 
the brilliant chariot of the Empire, amid the acquiescence, if 
not the admiration, of the world. 


 Puisque le juste est dans l’abime, 
Puisqu’on donne le sceptre au crime, 


Je t’aime exil! douleur je t’aime ! 
Tristesse, sois mon diadéme ! ” 
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When it was announced that the story of this life was to be 
told, of the busy life of which this sad banishment promises to 
be the close, — and told, too, by so near a “ witness ” of it as 
to make the story to all intents and purposes an autobiography, 
—we looked for the most interesting memoir since the days 
of Napoleon. The leading events of Hugo’s life were well 
known, and these justified us in expecting that when they 
were set down under his own supervision, and the framework 
thus formed was filled in and clothed upon with those details 
which give to biography all its zest and value, — the wife’s 
minute interest, intimate knowledge, and jealous partiality, 
tempered by the experienced judgment of the veteran littéra- 
teur, — we should have such a picture, not only of this individ- 
ual career, but of the whole course of social, literary, and 
political life in France during the present century, as would 
possess the very highest interest and value. 

The expectation has been signally disappointed. The work, 
perhaps for reasons suggested by prudence, stops short at the 
moment of Hugo’s entrance upon the political stage ; and of 
the forty years which are covered by the memoir, the story is 
told with the most entire absence of all the qualities of good 
biography, while it is encumbered with all the worst faults of 
autobiography. At least a quarter of the book is taken up with 
the childhood of its subject up to the age of fifteen, when his 
first literary venture was made public. Of this quarter, again, 
fully one half is occupied by episodes, of greater or less inter- 
est, — the exploits of the father, General Hugo, in Italy and 
Spain, the capture of Fra Diavolo, the story of Uncle Louis 
Hugo and his campaign with the Emperor, the journey of 
Madame Hugo and her family into Spain, and many more. 
What is actually told of this period of Hugo’s life is generally 
of the most trivial description. Weare told, for instance, that, 
before the departure of the family for Spain, Victor being then 
eight years old, ‘“‘ his mother came one day into the room and 
said to Victor and Eugene, ‘ Here is a Spanish dictionary and 
a grammar ; you will begin to study to-day. You must know 
Spanish in three months.’ They spoke it in six weeks, hesi- 
tating only as to pronunciation.” Again, we are told that the 
three brothers, having seen a five-act play two successive nights, 
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*‘ returned knowing the five acts by heart.’”’ When lodging in 
an old palace at Madrid, Victor saw over his bed a picture of a 
Virgin pierced with seven arrows, symbolical of the seven pas- 
sions. “It is still fixed in his memory, with that incredible 
precision which M. Victor Hugo has in his eyes as well as in 
his mind.” The same trivial vanity appears all through the 
book, as where we are informed that, while M. Hugo was writ- 
ing his novel of Nétre Dame, “ During the night of the 7th 
January, a brilliant light made him look suddenly towards his 
window, which was always open. It was an aurora.”’ Whether 
this individual aurora had any special significance we are not 
informed. That is the whole of the story. 

Of that portion of the book which professes to describe the 
mature life of the author up to the age of forty, the best that 
can be said is, that it is a collection of mémoires pour servir, 
containing a chronological history of M. Hugo’s literary works, 
and many details in reference to the reception which they met 
at the hands of the critics and the public. There are also 
many glimpses into the literary life of the last generation, and 
some accounts of familiar interviews with famous persons, — 
Chateaubriand, Talma, Lamennais, Lamartine, Charles X., 
and others. These accounts are of course not without inter- 
est, but they are, for the most part, so poor and fragmentary 
as only to make us wonder that with such rich materials the 
biographer could have made so wretched a book, and that, when 
it was made, it should ever have been suffered to see the light. 
But enough of this unfortunate attempt. We shall avail our- 
selves of its scanty facts in putting together some picture of 
this distinguished Frenchman, and of the work which he has 
thus far accomplished. 

It was fortunate for the future poet and romancer that his 
childhood and youth fell in a period so rich in interest, so 
crowded with great events and illustrious names and momen- 
tous changes, as that contained between the coronation of Na- 
poleon and the restoration of the Bourbons. He seems also 
to have been fortunate in his parents, though less so in the re- 
lations between them, which seem by no means to have been 
of the most affectionate character. His father was at the time 
of his birth a major in the Imperial service, having risen from 
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the ranks ; and, after losing, through a too grateful affection 
for Moreau, his chance of promotion with the Emperor, was 
lucky enough to gain, by his fidelity, vigor, and skill, the friend- 
ship of Joseph Bonaparte at the moment of his elevation to the 
throne of Naples, — a friendship which continued as long as 
Hugo lived. When Victor was five years old, he set out with 
his mother and his two brothers, Abel and Eugene, both older 
than himself, for Naples, to join his father, who, having just 
achieved the capture of the noted Fra Diavolo, and the annihi- 
lation of his band, among the Apennines, and of several other 
and less formidable bands farther south, had been made 
Colonel, and Governor of the Province of Avellino. The long 
autumn journey through France, across the Alps of Savoy, 
and down by the sweet valleys of Italy to Naples, must have 
left its impress, however vague, upon the mind of the child, 
much given to noticing and remembering what he saw. Their 
stay in Naples was but short. Joseph, at the command of his 
brother, became King of Spain, and at his earnest request 
Colonel Hugo followed him to hisnew kingdom. But as Spain 
was then a country too unsettled and turbulent to make it de- 
sirable or even safe to take his family with him, Madame Hugo 
with her boys returned to Paris. Here they remained for 
three quiet years, at an old house belonging to the Convent of 
the Feuillantines, with a court-yard in front, and a garden in 
the rear, which opened like a paradise on the children’s vision. 
Here Victor’s education began. Here began also the intimacy 
with Mademoiselle Adéle Foucher, the little daughter of an old 
friend of the Colonel, — an intimacy which, according to an old 
arrangement between the friends long before the birth of the 
children, was to end in marriage. Here, in the intervals of 
play with his brothers and Adéle, Victor construed Tacitus 
with General Lahorie, his godfather, who, condemned to death 
for participation in the Moreau conspiracy, had found in this 
obscure and hospitable garden a quiet, and for a time a safe 
retreat, with the family of his old friend. Three quiet and 
happy years passed here, at the end of which Uncle Louis, a 
Colonel also in the Spanish army, coming to Paris on a mission 
from his brother to the Emperor, appeared one day at the 
Feuillantines, splendid in plume and epaulettes and sash and 
26 * 
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sword, and rising on Victor’s sight “ like the Archangel Michael 
in a beam of light,” to say to Madame Hugo that the time had 
come when she might safely rejoin her husband. Colonel 
Hugo was by this time General Hugo, having so won the con- 
fidence of his king by the pacification of the most uneasy por- 
tions of the new kingdom that he had been raised to the rank 
of Field-Marshal, and intrusted with the government of three 
provinces. He was, therefore, a great dignity in the land, and 
felt a natural desire that his wife and children should share 
the advantages of so brilliant a position. 

So in the spring of 1811 the whole family left the Feuillan- 
tines, and the old garden, and the swing, and Mademoiselle 
Adéle and the Tacitus, and set out in a diligence for the fron- 
tier, where a treasure convoy was gathering to go to Madrid. 
As no one dared to enter Spain alone in those days, the de- 
parture of these periodical convoys became matter of great 
interest to all persons desiring to make the journey. In the 


present instance the escort consisted of fifteen hundred foot- 


soldiers, five hundred horse, and four cannon. Three hundred 
carriages gathered at Irun, on the frontier, in the hope of ac- 
companying this force; but the commander refused to burden 
‘himself with the care of so large a train, and sent back three 
quarters of them. The cavalry took the advance, then followed 
the treasure, with two guns in front and two behind, then the 
long train of carriages with the infantry marching on either 
flank. So they took up their line of march; and so, after three 
months of adventurous and romantic travel, and many halts, 
at Hernani, Burgos, Valladolid, Segovia, they came at length 
to Madrid, and the Masserano Palace, where, after some fur- 
ther delay, they were joined by the General. The boys were 
at once put to school at the College of Nobles, where they were 
soon so thoroughly homesick, that when, in the course of a 
year, the French prospects in Spain had become desperate, and 
General Hugo had determined to send his family back once 
more to Paris, “‘ they were as glad to leave Spain as they had 
been sorry in leaving Italy.” ‘They returned to the Feuillan- 
tines, to Mademoiselle Adéle, to Tacitus, and made no more 
foreign journeys. Great changes were at hand. The downfall 
of the French power in the Peninsula recalled General Hugo 
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to Paris, where, however, he did not remain long, but joined 
the French army in Germany. A few months more, and the 
Allies were advancing on Paris. General Hugo was placed in 
command of Thionville, which he held for the Emperor until 
informed of his abdication. Madame, who had always been 
at heart a fervent loyalist, was delighted with the new condi- 
tion of things. As her children had received their education 
almost exclusively from their mother, and had known their 
father only at long intervals, and for a few months at a time, 
they very naturally shared their mother’s political preferences. 
Victor especially was a violent royalist, and enjoyed the festi- 
vals and shows of the summer with great satisfaction. In the 
autumn, the father, having been deprived of his command, came 
back to Paris, and placed his boys at a boarding-school, where 
they remained for three years. The Hundred Days came and 
went, — that great drama passed to its solemn close before the 
eyes of the young royalist, now thirteen years old. Again, at 
the sound of his Emperor’s returning footsteps, the old soldier 
sprang to arms, and resumed the command of Thionville, 
where he was received with enthusiasm by the troops. He 
held the place against the Russians with a gallantry and per- 
sistence which won the admiration even of the royalist govern- 
ment at Paris, refusing to surrender to the foreigner even after 
the Allies had entered the capital. 

Meanwhile Victor, at the Cordier School, was writing verses 
on every conceivable subject ; his political proclivities showing 
themselves in a tragedy of a royalist turn, which closed with 
this astonishing non-sequitur, — 


“¢ Quand on hait les tyrans, done on aime les rois ” ! 


The father, saddened, as we may well suppose, by the loss first 
of his King and then of his Emperor, looked on calmly at all 
this effervescence of royalist feeling, and said wisely and sim- 
ply: ‘¢ Let time do its work. The child is of the mother’s opin- 
ion, the man will be of the father’s.” 


The three years at the Cordier School fairly determined the 


future career of the child. He gave himself up with a perfect 
abandon to the fascination of making verses. Verses he made 
at all hours of the day and night. It was “ a fever of versifi- 
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cation.” ‘ M. Decotte watched him closely, and with the eye 
both of master and of rival. In vain did he fill every hour with 
Latin and the mathematics, — he could indeed make the boy 
blow out his light and go to bed, but he could not make him 
sleep, and Victor spent a part of the night in rhyming.” Thus 
arose a feud between master and pupil, which threatened se- 
rious results, when it was happily appeased by an extraordi- 
nary success on the part of the younger combatant, which 
seemed to lift him beyond the reach of the pedagogue’s petty 
discipline. Victor had had the audacity to compete for the 
prize offered by the great French Academy for the best poem 
on “ The Happiness to be found in Study in all Conditions of 
Life.”” He sent in a poem of three hundred and twenty lines, 
which we are told only missed gaining the prize because the 
young writer made some allusion in it to mes trois lustres; 
and the Academy, thinking the poem too good to have been 
written at the age of fifteen, concluded itself to have been prac- 
tised upon, and contented itself with an honorable mention. 
‘¢ The author says in his poem that he is only fifteen years old. 
If, indeed, he is no older,” &c. ‘In those days, a mention by 
the Academy was a great event. The newspapers took it up, 
and Victor was almost famous. As to M. Cordier, he would 
hardly have been more dazzled if the sun had come into his 
house.’”’ After this, there was no longer any objection made to 
his writing as much as he chose, and, as we may well presume, 
no further doubt as to his future calling in life. A little later, 
we find him, with his two brothers, joining a company of gay 
youths around the table of a restaurant in the Latin Quarter, 
and under the inspiration of a banquet at two francs the head, 
wine included, forming those charming plans for labor and 
fame which fill the visions of aspiring youth in other countries 
as well as France, — plans made to be abandoned, visions which 
fade before the next day’s sun. It was before this little club 
that Victor read the first of his prose writings, Bug Jargal, 
which had been written on a wager in a fortnight, and which, 
though in great measure rewritten, still retains its place among 
his collected works. 

He was now seventeen years old, and had fairly entered on 
his literary career.. Before the next year ended he had gained 
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three prizes from the Provincial Academy of Toulouse, and had 
published several Odes, among which one on the Death of the 
Duc de Berri had gained great praise from Chateaubriand, 
who was then as much of a literary dictator in Paris as Dr. 
Johnson had been fifty years before in London. Chateaubriand 
had spoken with enthusiasm of the Ode, and had called the 
writer a ‘ sublime child,” and expressed a wish to see him. 
Victor, terribiy frightened at the thought of the interview, 
went, notwithstanding, with M. Agier. But when he entered 
the drawing-room in the Rue St. Dominique, and found Mad- 
ame de Chateaubriand sitting on an ottoman, and Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand standing by the fire, and neither Monsieur nor 
Madame thinking it necessary to move at his entrance; and 
when, leaning against the mantel, the great man looked down 
upon him and fired off this tremendous compliment at short 
range, “‘ Monsieur Hugo, I am enchanted to see you; I have 
read your verses, those on La Vendée and those on the Due 
de Berri; there are, especially in the last, things which no poet 
of the time could have written’’ ;— the young man was over- 
whelmed with the magnificence of the patronage, and felt 
more frightened than ever ; and in spite of that amazing con- 
descension was glad to get out of the house. His ambitious 
mother, however, persuaded him to accept the great man’s in- 
Vitation to repeat his visit, and the next time he received a 
better impression. M. de Chateaubriand did not lean against 
the mantel and look down upon him, but commenced the in- 
terview by reading to him some of his manuscripts, which 
Victor tried hard to admire, and continued it by unceremoni- 
ously getting into a bath-tub, — after which he made an elab- 
orate toilet, talking all the while with great animation. 

When M. de Chateaubriand was appointed Ambassador to 
Berlin, he signalized his friendship for Victor by wishing to 
attach him to his suite. ‘ Victor thanked him cordially for 
his kindness, but told him that he could not leave his mother. 
‘Is it only your mother?’ said Chateaubriand, smiling. ‘ Very 
well, you are free, but I am sorry you cannot go. It would 
have been honorable to us both.’ ” 

When Victor was nineteen years old, he met his first grief 
in the loss of his mother. She seems to have been a woman of 
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more than common strength of character, and, in the stormy 
years during which she had been left in Paris with the whole 
care of her young family, had sustained herself and cared for 
her boys with singular ease and judgment. The memoir 
speaks of the “ wonderful tenderness of the son for his mother. 
In all the world he sees only his mother. She is upon every 
page he writes. He never suffers a birthday or a New-Year’s 
day to pass without addressing some verses to her. He cannot 
accustom himself to live without her.”” Now he must accus- 
tom himself. Now he must go on without that pure influence, 
without that wonderful love, without that fond and gentle 
ambition which has inspired his youthful efforts. The most 
sacred of earthly ties is broken. 

The loss was irreparable. But the grief of the son, keen 
and profound as it undoubtedly was, found a singularly prompt 
consolation. We translate the story from the memoir, as pecu- 
liarly characteristic of French sentiment. Victor, after the 
burial of his mother, lingered in the cemetery. 


“When the gates were closed, he wandered along the Boulevard, 
overwhelmed with grief, and tired of life. The need of some relief 
made him return by the Rue du Cherche Midi. It was eleven o’clock 
at night, and he expected to find the windows of the Court Martials 
dark. On the contrary, he found the doors wide open, and the court- 
yard and windows in a blaze of light. He was jostled by a group which 
was just entering amid peals of laughter. He tried to move on, but 
could not leave the spot. He hesitated a moment, then, stung with 
loneliness and pain, and bitterly willing to suffer yet more keenly, he 
darted into the court-yard, ran up the grand staircase, and entered a 
large hall where a comedy had just been acted. The stage looked to 
him like another tomb. He saw in a mirror his own face, pale as 
death, and his hat still wreathed with crape. The sight recalled him 
to himself. He fled precipitately, and plunged into a long, dark corri- 
dor, where he heard over his head the noise of music and dancing. He 
could not help going up one story, then another. Knowing the house 
perfectly, he went to a little casement which overlooked the ball-room. 
There, alone and in the darkness, he pressed his forehead to the glass, 
and intoxicated himself with the gayety of the throng below. Soon he 
saw her whom he sought. She was dressed in white, with flowers in 
her hair, and was dancing, with a smile on her face. .... 

“The next day, as Mademoiselle Foucher, dizzy and weary with 
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the pleasures of the night before, was walking in the garden of the 
Court Martials, she saw Victor enter. His coming at that time, and 
his great paleness, told at once of some misfortune. She ran to him. 
‘What has happened?’ ‘My mother is dead, we buried her yester- 
day.’ ‘And I —I was dancing !’ — He saw that she knew nothing of 
it. They wept together, and this was their betrothal.” 


In due time they were married. The biographer does not 
think it necessary to give the date, but it was not until the 
publication of a volume of poetry, Odes et Poesies diverses, 
had gained for the young author a pension of a thousand francs 
a year from the King’s privy purse, and so relieved him in some 
degree from the rigid poverty in which he had been living. 
There seems to have been at this time an estrangement between 
the General and his family. He had not been present at the 
death or funeral of his wife ; he did not come to the marriage 
of his son ; and he refused to do anything for his children ex- 
cept on condition of their renouncing the profession of litera- 
ture. This they would not do, and so Victor lived, as we are 
told, for a year before his marriage, upon seven hundred francs, 
and without borrowing a sou. We learn, also, that he had but 
three shirts, while his cousin, with whom he lodged, had many ; 
but that there was some advantage in the smaller number ; 
for the cousin, being an orderly youth, “‘ made it a rule to wear 
his shirts in the order in which they came from the wash. He 
had so many, that the first washings had time to get yellow, 
and contrasted with Victor’s, who, having but three, and being 
obliged to put them on as soon as they came home, always 
wore linen of dazzling whiteness.” 

With a thousand francs a year, and what Victor hoped to 
earn beside, they felt able to marry. Fortune seems to have 
been kin¢ to them henceforth, for soon after his marriage he 
finished his novel of Hans d’Islande, of which he sold the first 
edition for a thousand francs, and at the same time he sold a 
second edition of his Odes. The novel was for the most part 
well received, and gained for him the friendship of some prom- 
inent men, among whom were M. Charles Nodier, M. Mery, 
and M. Alphonse Rabbe. He was already intimate with La- 
mennais. From this beginning his circle of friends rapidly 
widened, until it finally comprised almost all the eminent men 
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of letters in Paris. He was now able to see more of his father, 
who, though he had for some unexplained reason not lived 
with his family since the Restoration, was now detained in 
Paris by the illness and insanity of Eugéne. As Victor saw 
and knew more of his father, he came to love him, and, loving 
him, he found insensibly his old royalist prejudices melting 
away in the warmth of the old soldier’s loyalty to his Emper r. 
It was not long before, under this influence, the quiet predic- 
tion of the General was fulfilled ; and the Ode to the Column 
(inspired by a natural indignation at a studied affront which 
the Austrian Minister had publicly offered to the Marshals of 
the Empire) marked the final conversion. 

The young author wrote and published industriously, and 
grew steadily in power and reputation. Before his father died, 
Victor had the happiness of handing him his commission as 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The proud father “ kept the 
diploma, and in exchange detached the red ribbon from his 
own button-hole and tied it in that of his son.” 

In 1827 Cromwell appeared, with its long Preface, which, 
more important than the drama itself which it introduced, at 
‘once gave to its author the position of leader of the reform par- 
ty in dramatic literature, and strengthened his intimacy with 
the members of that party. M. Sainte-Beuve, Gustave Planche, 
Prosper Mérimée, Béranger, Alfred de Musset, Louis Boulan- 
ger, Engéne Delacroix, Alexandre Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, 
M. de Balzac, and others, made up a brilliant and congenial 
society, and surrounded the young author with an atmosphere 
of sympathy and support which kept him constant and happy 
amid the abuse of the conservatives. Cromwell had been 
mostly written with a view to its performance with Talma as 
the hero. But Talma died before the play was finished, and 
so it was never put upon the stage. Then Hugo set to work 
to produce something which should secure a fair trial to the 
new school. Marion de Lorme was the first of a series of 
dramas, written at a white heat and with the avowed object of 
annihilating forever the prestige of the old classic French 
drama. Fortunately or unfortunately, it contained some pas- 
sages which alarmed the sensitiveness of the King, or the 
King’s ministers, and its representation was forbidden. Hugo 
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had a disagreeable interview with M. de Martignac, and a pleas- 
ant one with Charles X., but was unable to overcome their 
fears, and was forced to give up the contest. Cast down, but 
not destroyed, he went to work again, and in a month’s time 
he read Hernani to the management of the ThéAtre Frangais. 
This also was threatened by the censors, who wished to change 
some passages. The author stood firm, and finally conquered. 
But he had to contest the obnoxious portions word by word. 
Here is a letter which illustrates the pettiness of the censorship 
of that period. 


“ Monsieur :—I am happy to announce to you, that his Excellency, 
recognizing the justice of your observations, which I hastened to present 
to him, has consented to the restoration of some of the passages in 
Hernani which had been suppressed. You are therefore permitted 
to retain upon the authorized manuscript the following expressions ad- 
dressed to Don Carlos, — ‘ Cowardly, insensate, wicked king.’ 

“ Receive, &c. 


“The Master of Requests, Chief of Bureau of Theatres, 
“ TRovvE.” 


The consent of the censors being finally secured, the next 
difficulty was a very different, but not much less serious one. 
The rehearsals of the play had been attended openly or secretly 
by great numbers of the literary men of both parties ; and, long 
before the piece was ready for representation, it became obvious 
that a violent opposition was forming against this innovator, 
who had dared to rise in revolt against all that was venerable in 
the traditions of the French theatre. An opposition, made up 
of widely discordant elements, which forgot their differences to 
join with the greater energy in the discomfiture of the common 
enemy. The ministerial journals, and those whom they influ- 
enced, had borne a secret grudge towards Hugo ever since his 
desertion (for such they considered it) of the royalists. Their 
dislike was not diminished by his prompt refusal of an annuity 
of four thousand francs, which the government had offered him 
as a compensation for its prohibition of Marion de Lorme. 
Then a crowd of dramatic authors, great and little, who lived 
by following the old ways, were moved to indignation and ter- 
ror at the growing popularity of the new school. They resolved 
to settle the question, once for all, by securing, at all hazards, 
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the failure of this its first representative drama. Victor’s 
friends accepted the challenge. The case was critical. The 
interest felt on all hands in the result was intense. Innumer- 
able letters came to the author, asking for places or boxes, 
which could be obtained only through him ; among others, from 
Benjamin Constant, Thiers, and Madame Recamier. -As the 
opposition organized without, Victor’s friends felt the necessity 
of some counter-organization within. A deputation, compris- 
ing Louis Boulanger, Théophile Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, 
Achille Devéria, Ed. Thierry, and others, “‘ came to him with 
lists of names which they had recruited, and asked to conduct 
their several tribes to the combat.” The description which is 
given of this “combat” in the memoir is extremely amusing, 
not merely from the whimsical character of its incidents, but 
from the ludicrous completeness of the contrast it reveals be- 
tween the possible life of a literary man in Paris and that of 
his brother with us. We shall condense this account as far as 
possible for the benefit of those who may not have read the 


memoir. 


The “ tribes,” having secured a considerable portion of the 
theatre for the opening night, were anxious to have time to 
organize their forces before the public appeared. 


“For fear of being late, they came too early. The door was not 
open, and during a whole hour the countless passers of the Rue Riche- 
lieu saw a band of strange, wild creatures accumulating in the street, 
bearded, long-haired, dressed in all styles except the reigning fashion ; in 
Spanish cloaks, waistcoats & la Robespierre, cap & la Henri III., with all 
ages and all countries upon their shoulders and their heads, in the heart 
of Paris and in broad daylight. The bourgeois stopped, astounded, and 
indignant. M. Théophile Gautier, especially, insulted all eyes by a 
scarlet satin waistcoat, and heavy hair which fell to his loins.” 


Once in the theatre, they had four hours of waiting before 
them, and proceeded to make themselves comfortable, which 
they accomplished to the infinite disgust of audience and ac- 
tors, who, when the house was lighted up for performance, 
beheld it strewn with scraps of bread, ham, and Bologna ‘sau- 
sage, and reeking with the fumes of garlic, not to speak of more 
dreadful désagrémens, which are more than hinted at in the 
candid memoir. The first performance, to the surprise of all, 
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was a brilliant success. ‘The curtain fell amid a shower of 
bouquets, the author’s name was received with acclamations 
even by the boxes.” Hugo, escorted home in triumph by his 
friends, found his drawing-room filled with a merry and noisy 
crowd, who spent the night with him. The next morning he 
received a note from M. de Chateaubriand, very flattering and 
very French: “I am setting, Monsieur; you are rising. A 
pious glory should pray for the dead,” etc. The victory 
seemed complete. It was a blaze of glory. 

But this was too beautiful to last. The next day the jour- 
nals attacked the piece, its author, and his friends, with alarm- 
ing virulence. The tribes scented the battle from afar, and 
gathered for another struggle. This time they had more to 
do. The whole performance was a scene of tumult and strife, 
in which the tribes, by force of organization, finally carried off 
the victory. But the opposition became bolder each night, and 
more determined. Each night the struggle was renewed ; the 
boxes sneered and the stalls hissed, — the tribes cheered, and 
the actors fought their way through, line by line; and when 
at the forty-fifth performance the piece was withdrawn because 
Mademoiselle Mars was tired of such work, the war was still 
raging, and it was hard to say whether Classic or Romantic 
had the advantage. But the next year the Revolution of July 
annulled the prohibition of Marion de Lorme, which was played 
with success, and which was followed up during the next two 
or three years with Lucrezia Borgia, Le Roi s’amuse, Marie 
Tudor, and Angelo; some of which met with success and 
some with failure, but through which the right of the ro- 
mantic drama to its place on the French stage was finally 
established. 

In the mean time Victor Hugo had published his principal 
novel of Notre Dame de Paris, which gained a rapid popu- 
larity in spite of the hostile criticism of most of the journals, 
and one or two more volumes of poetry, including the Odes 
et Ballades and Les Orientales. But as his youth passed 
into middle age, the excitement of this continued contest grew 
wearisome. He began to be ambitious of a new field of labor, 
in which he might find, not less opposition perhaps, but oppo- 


sition at least in a form more easy to meet. In the words of 
the memoir, — 
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“ He was unwilling to deliver his thoughts any longer to the easy in- 
sults and anonymous hisses which fifteen years had not disarmed. The 
indirect and slow action of literature soon ceased to suffice for M. Victor 
Hugo: he wished to add to this the immediate action of politics, and to 
complete the writer by the orator.” 


He wished to become a legislator. But of the two houses of 
the French parliament, the lower, or Chamber of Deputies, re- 
quired a property qualification which M. Hugo was unable to 
meet ; and the Chamber of Peers was open only on the King’s 
nomination. But the King was obliged to choose his nominees 
from certain positions, and of these, the position of Member of 
the Institute seemed the only one accessible. He therefore 
applied in 1836 for admission to the Academy, but without 
success. Three times he made this application, and three 
times he was rejected. The fourth effort was successful. In 
1841 he was at length a member of that famous Academy 
which twenty-four years before had given him his first honor- 
able mention. From this time he ceased almost entirely to 
write, only publishing from time to time a volume of collected 
poems. Here, at close of the distinctively literary portion of his 
life, the memoir leaves him ; and here also we pause for a while, 
in order to review, as briefly as may be, the work which he had 
accomplished in that period, and upon which, until the publi- 
cation of Les Misérables, his literary reputation had rested. 

And first among his voluminous writings we shall notice his 
dramas, since it was to those that he gave the most willing and 
interested labor, and upon those that, for a long period at least, 
he founded his most confident claim to remembrance. It was 
especially of Dramatic Literature that he proclaimed himself 
the reformer and emancipator ; and the assurance with which 
he made this announcement, and the energy with which he 
maintained this claim, seem to justify a more thorough investi- 
gation than we are at present enabled to make of the grounds 
upon which the claim was based. 

As the first prominent example of the reformed drama was 
Cromwell, so it is in the Preface to this play that we must 
seek for the theory of that school ; the platform, so to speak, of 
its professors. We shajl not seek in vain. The theory is here 
set forth with such spirit and directness, that, from the ap- 
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pearance of this Preface, there was no longer any uncertainty 
as to the boundary between the old school and the new. The 
division was immediate and complete. 

This remarkable Preface is unfortunate in a beginning of 
extraordinary foolishness. The author cannot enunciate his 
theory of the modern drama without going back to the crea- 
tion of the world, and to the astonishing temperament of the 
first man, for a foundation. He sets out with the startling as- 
sumption, that the human race is approaching the end of its 
days,* and that it is consequently time that some competent 
Frenchman should review its existence, and show the world 
what reason it has, more or less, to feel contented with its la- 
bors. And as this undertaking might be reasonably regarded 
as somewhat too extensive for the limits of a Preface, M. Victor 
Hugo, while willing to assume the task, contents himself for 
the present with reviewing a single department of those labors, 
— that, namely, of dramatic composition. He begins with 
Genesis, “the first ode”; continues with Homer and the 
Iliad, “ the first epic,” and comes at last to Shakespeare, with 
whom the drama was born. “ Shakespeare, c’est le drame.”’ 


“ Les temps primitifs sont lyriques, — les temps antiques sont épiques, 
— les temps modernes sont dramatiques..... Les personnages de l’ode 
sont des colosses,— Adam, Cain, Noé; ceux de Yepopée sont des 
géants, — Achille, Atrée, Oreste ; ceux du drame sont les hommes, — 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello. Enfin cette triple poésie découle de trois 
grandes sources, La Bible, Homére, Shakespeare.” 


This is truth very neatly stated, but reminds us somewhat 
of a sarcasm of Mr. Parker’s on a somewhat ambitious young 
orator: ‘“* You don’t want a yoke of oxen to draw a barrel of 
potatoes on a smooth road.” Hugo is French, au bout de ses 
doigts, and this is the French way of saying that Shakespeare 
is greater than Corneille or Racine. His admiration is, how- 
ever, genuine, and we are not disposed to quarrel with his mode 
of expressing it. Indeed, he cannot sufficiently express his en- 
thusiasm for “ this god of the theatre, in whom seem united as 
in a trinity the three great characteristic geniuses of our stage, 





* “Te genre humain dans son ensemble a grandi, s’est développé, a miiri, comme 
un de nous. Ila été enfant, il a été homme; nous assistons maintenant & son im- 
posante viellesse.” — Preface, p. 7. 
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Corneille, Molicre, Beaumarchais.” It was a sign of promise 
for the French drama, that one of its most fresh and vigorous 
writers should have been capable of so healthy an enthusiasm. 
What was strange in all this was the fact that Victor Hugo 
rested Shakespeare’s claim to supremacy on the presence of the 
comic element (the grotesque, as he calls it) in his sublimest 
tragedies. ‘‘ Shakespeare is the drama, — the drama which 
creates in the same breath the grotesque and the sublime, 
the terrible and the ludicrous, tragedy and comedy.” It was 
not that Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, were greater creations than 
Phédre, Polieucte, or the Cid,— it was that in these grand 
creations Shakespeare had been able to graft the grotesque 
element upon the sublime, and to relieve the gloom which en- 
wrapped those lofty characters by the introduction of the grave- 
diggers, the witches, and the fool. Well, let us not look for too 
rapid growth. Shakespeare was not merely a youthful enthu- 
siasm of M. Hugo’s, but has been with him a life-long study, as 
the result of which a new work is announced as in prepara- 
tion, which has for all title, Shakespeare, par V. H. Let us 
hope that before this time the faithful student has recognized 
that the master’s greatness consisted, not in any fusion of lesser 
minds, not in quantity, or versatility, or combination, but in 
that wonderful vision which penetrated the mysteries of human 
thought and feeling, and that unparalleled imagination which 
created time and place and circumstance, and peopled the 
minds of all future generations with its glorious and immortal 
children. 

It was much, however, to have been the first to present 
Shakespeare as a model for imitation to the dramatists of 
France. It was much to have satirized as Hugo did in this 
Preface that absurd bondage to the wnities in which the dram- 
atists of the school of Corneille had involved themselves, and 
the horror which they felt at any departure from their Greek 
models, — to have ridiculed, as he did, the pretentious efforts 
of the Abbé Délille, towards whom we have always harbored a 
special and individual spite, ever since the days when, in early 
youth, we read those awful translations, say rather those paro- 
dies, of Milton and Pope. It was much to have administered 
so rude a shock to the sleepy and arrogant conservatism which 
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reigned till that moment undisputed in the awful chambers of 
the Academy, and on the classic stage of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. For this Preface— with its freshness and beauty of style, 
its abundance and felicity of illustration, its brilliant and auda- 
cious sarcasm, and above all its profound homage to that bar- 
barous Anglais who shocked the Academy by putting clowns 
into his tragedies, and had very likely never seen an Alexan- 
drine in his life — did produce a prodigious effect. To a pro- 
found astonishment succeeded a righteous anger. The very 
genius of the French theatre was insulted, and it was not long 
before the insult was aggravated by the announcement that 
Hernani, the first-fruit of the new heresy, was actually to be 
performed on that classic scene whose echoes had never been 
startled by any eloquence which had not the stamp of the old 
régime. The exasperation of the conservatives reached its 
height. Flesh and blood could bear no more. A formal peti- 
tion was addressed to the King in March, 1829, signed by seven 
Academicians, “‘ vieux débris de cette littérature impériale qui 
se vantait d’avoir eu des parterres des rois.” * This petition 
demanded that the Théatre Fran¢ais should be closed to the 
productions of the new school, and that especially the repre- 
sentation of Hernani should be forbidden. But Charles X. 
was wiser than the Academy, and refused to interfere. ‘’T is 
a question of literature, gentlemen,” he said; ‘I have only 
my place in the parterre, like any one of you.” The represen- 
tations went on, as we have seen, and there was mourning in 
the Academy over the fate of Melpomene. 

We regard this Preface as in the main an admirable essay. 
Its misfortune was, that it introduced with such a tremendous 
flourish of trumpets a drama which had all the stiffness and 
dulness of the old school, without its elegance and perfection 
of versification. A more perfect failure than Cromwell it 
would be difficult toimagine. Its prodigious length made it so 
obviously unfit for representation, that it was never offered to 
the managers, and so escaped the condemnation which must 
have fallen upon it. Its author was unfortunate in selecting 
for his subject a portion of English history, a phase of English 





* M. de Villeneuve, counsel for Victor Hugo in a civil suit against the Théatre 
Frangais, Nov. 6, 1837. 
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character, with which no Frenchman could ever put himself in 
full sympathy, and which Victor Hugo seems to have been 
singularly incompetent to understand. The play is a complete 
travesty. Its Cromwell is a weak, credulous, inflated egotist, 
utterly without dignity or force. Milton and Rochester, Or- 
mond and Davenant, go strutting about the stage with their 
_ mouths full of French Alexandrines, in which the v and the w 
are as restless as in the prose of Sam Weller. Thus we find 
“ Williers, Duc de Buckingham” and “ Vithers, un grand 
homme,” —a punishment which might have satisfied the ven- 
geance of their bitterest enemies. The play offers opportuni- 
ties enough for fine and noble effects. But these opportunities 
are uniformly overlooked. Thus when, at the close of the 
fourth act, Cromwell encounters his son Richard, whose dis- 
loyalty he has just discovered, we are treated to an interview 
in which violent objurgation is substituted for pathos, and of 
which the interest is supplied by several attempts on the part 
of the father to poniard his son after the Italian fashion. 
Again in the same act, where Cromwell has outwitted the con- 
spirators (by a most absurd and melodramatic device), there 
is a dialogue between him and Lord Ormond, the head of the 
plot, which is a specimen of the merest “ chaffing.” 

But of all the sins of this most unfortunate drama, none is 
so unpardonable as the wretched and contemptible part which 
Milton is made to play. At his first entrance, blind, and led 
upon the stage by an attendant, Cromwell calls him “ My old 
Milton,’ — at which Milton is much disgusted, and replies, 
% avec dépit,” — 

“ Vieux Milton, dites-vous! Milord ne vous deplaise, 
J’ai bien neuf ans de moins que vous méme ! 


“ Cromwell. A votre aise ! 
“ Milton. Oui, vous étes, Milord de quatre-vingt dix neuf}; 

Moi de seize cent huit. 
“ Cromwell. Le souvenir est neuf ! 


“ Milton (avec vivacité). Vous pourriez me traiter en facon plus civile, — 
Je suis fils d’un notaire, alderman de sa ville ! 


Comme Olivier me traite! Eh qu’est-ce, je vous prie, 
Que gouverner |’Europe au fait? Jeux enfantins! 
Je voudrais bien le voir faire des vers latins 

Comme moi!” 
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And much more to the-same purpose. Further on in the same 
act, where Cromwell has received a deputation from the Par- 
liament, requesting him to assume the kingship, Milton re- 
mains upon the stage alone with the Protector; and, having 
made up his mind to remonstrate with him on his guilty ambi- 
tion, he walks up to Cromwell, folds his arms, says, ‘“* Regarde 
moi, Cromwell!” and straightway delivers himself of three 
mortal pages of Alexandrines, at the close of which he throws 
himself at the feet of the Protector, who snubs him without 
ceremony ; whereupon the indignant poet gets up as proudly 
as possible under the circumstances, and goes out, leaving 
Cromwell alone, moralizing. 

It is dangerous for any playwright to meddle with historic 
characters, — especially dangerous for a foreign writer. But 
it is inexcusable to bring a shade like Milton’s upon the stage, 
and make it the mouthpiece for such ridiculous vanity and 
pettishness as this. The only characters in the piece who 
move with any ease, and who are consequently in the least in- 
teresting, are the four clowns, who, with their songs and their 
sprightly dialogue, have now and then a certain free and easy 
swing, which is an immense relief amid the otherwise uninter- 
rupted flood of commonplace and pompous verse. 

We have said enough to show how complete was Hugo’s 
failure in attempting a drama upon a basis of English history. 
In his succeeding plays he made similar but more successful 
forays into the history or the tradition of France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. These later plays are of more moderate length, 
have more action and vivacity, and in their numerous repre- 
sentations have done their part towards bringing the theories 
of their author into practical acceptance. But it was unfor- 
tunate that there should have been no greater correspond- 
ence between those theories and their fruits. Of Hernani, 
of Lucrezia Borgia, and especially of Le Roi s’amuse, we 
can only say that the plots present such an accumulation of 
horrors as quite to nullify the occasional beauty of the lan- 
guage, and to inspire us with wonder at the national drama 
whose poverty made it possible for such plays to keep the stage. 
After reading these dramas, we are no longer surprised at the 
lively mot of De Tocqueville, which Mr. Senior has put on rec- 
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ord: “If I were to give a Scriptural genealogy of our modern 
popular writers, I should say that Rousseau lived twenty years 
and then begat Bernardin de St. Pierre; that Bernardin de 
St. Pierre lived twenty years and begat Chateaubriand ; that 
Chateaubriand lived twenty years and begat Victor Hugo, and 
that Victor Hugo, being tempted of the Devil, is begetting every 
day.’’ * 

There is, however, one of Hugo’s plays which deserves to be 
taken out of this category, not on account of its plot, which is 
as bad as the rest, but because it is written in prose instead of 
verse ; and we mention it because it well illustrates what we 
have always considered the paralyzing influence of the Alex- 
andrine harness. Of the ten printed dramas of Victor Hugo, 
Angelo is the only one in which he has divested himself of 
this fatal harness, and it is also the only one which seems to 
us to possess any high degree of literary merit. From the first 
page to the last, it is full of rapid movement, of exciting situa- 
tions, of intense and vivid passion, and of language as brilliant 
and sparkling as only the language of French conversation can 
be. Its scenes, in spite of the exaggerations of plot and situ- 
ation, are fascinating from this exquisite ease and grace of the 
dialogue. What poetic infatuation prevented Victor Hugo 
from perceiving its immense superiority to all his other plays, 
it is impossible to imagine. We know not how better to ex- 
press our notion of this superiority than by saying that, while it 
would be quite impossible to translate Angelo} into English 
without wholly losing the charm of its language, it would be 
equally impossible to make any respectable translation of 
Cromwell either into prose or verse, without a very decided 
increase of dignity and interest. If Victor Hugo had thought 
less of theories, — if he had been less ambitious of becoming a 
French Shakespeare, and of eclipsing Racine and Corneille on 
their own ground as dramatic poets, — he might have given to 
the French stage, instead of the present list of indifferent dra- 
matic poems, a collection of plays with all the invention of 





* Memoir and Remains of De Tocqueville, Vol. II. p. 118, Am. ed. 


+ A translation has been played for some years at our theatres under the title of 
“The Actress of Padua.” 
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Scribe, with all the interest and life of Dumas fils, and with a 
grace and power far above either. 

Of the novels of Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Paris is 
the only one which, until the publication of Les Misérables, 
had brought him much reputation. The others, indeed, are 
minor works, Hans d’Islande and Bug Jargal having been 
written before the author was of age; and Claude Gueuzx 
being, like the Dernier Jour dun Condamné, rather a dis- 
mal monograph against the death penalty than a proper 
story. Notre Dame is in many respects a very remarkable 
book. It is evidently modelled upon the historical novels 
of Walter Scott, and has, perhaps, more power and imagi- 
nation than all but the best of his; but the freshness and 
purity of tone and the clear and healthy thought of the great 
Scottish novelist are wholly wanting. The scenes are dim 
with a sombre and murky atmosphere, which oppresses the 
reader from beginning to end. Fanaticism, vengeance, lust, 
lighten this gloom with their lurid flames. Crime is every- 
where. Only asingle thread of white light streams through 
all this firework, from the sweet face of the Gypsy girl, La 
Esmeralda, who goes flitting among these dreadful scenes, now 
holding a cup of water to the thirsty lips of the pilloried hunch- 
back, now dancing merrily with her kid on the fatal Place de 
Gréve, and at last on this same dark square suffering death 
as a sorceress. The final dénowement is as horrible as that 
of Lucrezia Borgia, or Le Roi s’amuse, and reminds one of 
nothing so much as of one of Gustave Doré’s illustrations to 
the Contes Drélétiques, in which all the inhabitants of a 
village are busy, every man in cutting off his neighbor’s head, 
and being at the same moment transfixed by a pike in the 
hands of some other victim. Yet the book has chapters of 
great beauty. The story of La Chantefleurie is beautifully 
told ; and the chapter further on, which describes that unhappy 
mother praying over the baby shoe of her lost child, is wonder- 
ful for pathos and as a picture of passionate grief. The epi- 
sodes are as frequent and nearly as long asin Les Miséra- 
bles : it is singular to notice the persistency of that habit for 
thirty years. There is an architectural episode on the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, a topographical episode on Paris, seen 
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from the towers of the Cathedral, and an essay on Architecture 
and Printing, considered as the two great educators, of which 
one has superseded the other, which is a most ingenious and 
interesting piece of work, and contains many thoughts which 
are striking even after the discursive philosophy of the later 
English writers on similar subjects. Witness these passages: — 


“In the Middle Ages, whoever was born a poet became an architect. 
The genius which existed in the masses, restrained in all directions by 
the rigid feudalism of the age, finding outlet only through Architecture, 
flowed freely through that channel, and its Iliads took the form of ca- 
thedrals. All the other arts obeyed and paid tribute to Architecture. 
They were the workmen upon the grand work. The architect, the 
poet, the master, assimilated within himself the sculpture which rough- 
ened his walls, the painting which illuminated his windows, the music 
which pealed from his bells and breathed from his organs. Thus, until 
Gutenberg appeared, Architecture was the principal, the universal 
writing. 

“ ....In the fifteenth century all is changed. Human thought has 
found out a method of perpetuating itself, not only more enduring than 
Architecture, but more simple and easy. Architecture is dethroned. 
To the letters of stone succeed the letters of lead. Zhe book is to kill 
the edifice..... 

“From the moment when Architecture ceases to be the whole of 
Art, the sovereign art, it has no longer power to retain the other arts. 
They emancipate themselves, break the yoke of the architect, and go 
every one its own way. Each gains by this divorce. Isolation enlarges 
all. Sculpture becomes statuary. Imagery becomes painting. The 
canon becomes music. *T is like an empire which dismembers itself 
at the fall of its Alexander, and of which the separate provinces become 
kingdoms. Hence Raphael, Michael Angelo, Jean Goujon, Palestrina, 
those glories of the dazzling sixteenth century. .... 

«|... Meanwhile what has become of printing? All that life which 
has gone out of Architecture has come into the Press. As Architec- 
ture declines, Printing grows. This capital of forces which human 
thought has spent in edifices will now be spent in books. 

“ ... Letno one deceive himself; Architecture is dead ; dead with- 
out return, — killed by the printed book..... The great accident of an 
architect of genius may come to pass in the twentieth century, like that 
of Dante in the thirteenth. But Architecture will never again be the 
social, the collective, the dominant art. The great poem, the great 
edifice, the great Work of humanity, will no longer be built: it will be 
printed.” — pp. 214 - 222. 
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The chapter from which these admirable passages are taken 
is a finished essay, complete in itself, and has no more connec- 
tion with the story in which it is imbedded than a fly in amber 
has with the medium in which it is preserved. It is impossible 
that the author should have stopped short in the long paroxysm 
of composition of which this novel was the result, to have en- 
tered upon such a strain of placid philosophic inquiry. The 
whole chapter had doubtless lain quietly for months or years 
in the author’s drawer, and when the manuscript of Notre 
Dame de Paris was prepared for the printer, Hugo gave the 
essay the benefit of the novel’s circulation. Of course, what is 
gain to the essay is loss and injury to the novel. 

Of the poetry of Victor Hugo we do not care to speak at 
much length. It is, we think, almost impossible for an Amer- 
ican to estimate justly the merits of French poetry. For 
ourselves, let us say frankly, we have sometimes doubted 
whether there has ever been any such thing. There has 
been some admirable verse ; there have been some extremely 
graceful songs; but when we read Béranger, we are tempted 
to say, this is about the summit, and any ambition which 
soars above this is pretty sure to overleap itself and fall on 
t’? other side. Hugo’s poetry is most pleasing when it most 
nearly resembles Béranger’s. But the resemblance is never 
striking ; for this reason, if for no other, — that the only por- 
tion of Béranger which is worth reading is full of an easy 
and careless gayety, a laissez-aller, which has no place in 


Victor Hugo’s constitution. His poetry is invaded by all the - 


disturbing interests of personal life and circumstance, all the 
vexations of disputed social questions, all the exasperations 
of politics; and there are, therefore, few pieces in his volu- 
minous collection which are not more or less spasmodic and 
turgid. 

The most prominent feature of all this poetry is its egotism, 
which is boundless and constant. The poet, in the heat of 
his ardor for whatever cause may for the moment inspire his 
pen, never forgets himself, or his own devotion to it, but is 
constantly exhibiting his excellent qualities in a way which, 
among an English-speaking public, would soon put a stop, if 
not to his writing, at least to his publishing. Here is a single 
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instance from Les Chants du Crépuscule, which is as good as 
a thousand : — 
*“ Qu’on pense ou qu’on aime, sans cesse agité, 
Vers un but supréme, tout vole emporté. 
L’esquif cherche un mole, l’abeille un vieux saule, 
La boussole un pdle, moi, la verité.” 


The second series of the Odes and Ballads contains some 
ambitious pieces, many of which have the merit of smooth and 
easy versification, and of occasional beauty of thought as well. 
The best of the Odes is that entitled Les deux Iles, which 
is thoughtful and quiet; not extravagantly Napoleonist, but 
yet not without a Frenchman’s pride in that amazing career. 
We give only one of its verses : — 

“ Loin de nos rives, ebranlées, 
Par les orages de son sort, 
Sur ces deux iles isolées, 
Dieu mit sa naissance et sa mort. 
Afin qu’il pat venir au monde 
Sans qu’une secousse profonde 
Annongat son premier moment, 
Et que sur son lit militaire, 
Enfin, sans remuer la terre, 
Ii pit expirer doucement.” 


Hugo’s contempt for the eighteenth century equals that of 
‘Carlyle: — 
“ O dix-huitiéme siécle, impie et chatie, 
Société sans — qui _ Dieu fat — 


Veltaine alors regnait, ce singe ode ain, 
Chez l’homme en mission par le diable envoyé.” * 

Here are a few verses from Les Feuilles d Automne, in which 
the thought is commonplace enough, and the tone not quite 
healthy, but the expression is pleasing. These autumn leaves 
seem to have fallen early: the volume was published before 
the writer was thirty years old. 

“ Que vous ai-je donc fait, 6 mes jeunes années, 
Pour m/’avoir fui si vites, et vous etres eloignées, 
Me croyant satisfait ? 
Helas! pour revenir m’apparaitre si belles, 


Quand vous ne pouvez plus me prendre sur vos ailes 
Que vous ai-je donc fait ! 





* Les Rayons et les Ombres, p. 170. 
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“ Oh quand ce doux passé; quand cet age sans tache, 
Avec sa robe blanche ot notre amour s’attache 
Revient dans nos chemins, 
On s’y suspend et puis que de larmes améres 
Sur les lambeaux fiétries de vos jeunes chiméres, 
Qui vous restent aux mains! 


“ Qublions! Oublions! Quand la jeunesse est morte, 
Laissons-nous emporter par le vent qui l’emporte 
A Vhorizon obscur ! 
Rien ne reste de nous ; notre euvre est un probleme ; 
L’homme, fantéme errant, passe sans laisser méme 
Son ombre sur le mur.” 


If poetry were to be judged by its practical effect, we should 
have to assign a high rank to some of M. Hugo’s. In Les 
Rayons et les Ombres are four lines with this caption: “‘ To 
the King Louis Philippe, after the sentence of death of 12th 
July, 1839.” These lines are reproduced in the memoir above 
noticed, with their history, which is in all respects so extraor- 
dinary and so characteristic that we cannot pass it without com- 
ment. At the opera one evening the poet was told that the 
Chamber of Peers had that day passed sentence of death on 
Barbés, the head of the latest insurrection, who would proba- 
bly be executed the next morning. Hugo had seen Barbés on 
his trial, and had become interested in him. He determined to 
make an effort to save his life ; and this is the way he went to 
work. He left his seat and went behind the curtain to the 
manager’s room. Here he took a piece of paper from the 
manager’s desk, and wrote these lines : — 

“ Par votre ange envolée, ainsi qu’une colombe ! 
Par ce royal enfant, doux et fréle roseau ! 


Grace encore une fois! grice au nom de la tombe ! 
Grace au nom du berceau !” 


Four lines, and five notes of admiration ; — all of which he put 
into one of the gray envelopes of the theatre, and, having writ- 
ten his name on the envelope, and sealed it with a large red 
wafer, proceeded with it to the Tuileries. Here he had some 
difficulty in getting the missive beyond the porter’s lodge ; but 
after waiting twenty minutes he had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it had been placed in the hands of the King. The 
next morning he learned that Barbés had not been executed, 
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and that Louis Philippe had resisted his ministers and the 
Chamber of Peers; and to confirm his happiness, he received 
shortly an answer from the King, saying, ‘‘ The pardon is 
granted, I have only to obtainit.”” He did obtain it, however, 
and in 1862, twenty-three years after, Barbés wrote from his 
exile at the Hague to Victor Hugo in his exile at Guernsey, to 
thank him for saving his life. 

Now we do not wish to slight in the least degree the nobility 
of heart which prompted Victor Hugo to this generous effort. 
But the incident seems to us more characteristic than any other 
we remember of French conceit, on the one hand, and of French 
sentiment, on the other. That a private citizen, however dis- 
tinguished, should imagine for an instant that he could turn 
aside the course of. public justice, and secure the pardon of a 
condemned conspirator, in the face of a Ministry and a Cham- 
ber of Peers determined upon his death, by hastily scribbling 
off four lines of bad poetry “‘ to touch the conscience of the 
King,” is only equalled by the extravagant absurdity of the 
effect which the lines actually produced. Fancy for a moment 
an English sovereign moved to exercise the pardoning power 
by any such enginery. Fancy Mr. Longfellow sending poetry 
to President Lincoln in behalf of some romantic Rebel who had 
excited his pity. 

When Victor Hugo had, in 1841, after repeated efforts, se- 
cured his admission to the Academy, — that grave and exclu- 
sive circle, whose conservatism he had in earlier years so 
rudely shocked, he had, in the words of his biographer, “ set 
his foot on the first step of the Tribune.”” In 1845 he was cre- 
ated by Louis Philippe a peer of France, with the title of Baron 
Hugo. From that time his literary labor was, as we have said, 
for many years almost wholly suspended. His efforts were 
now to be of a different kind from those of former years ; his 
influence was to be exerted more directly, but in a narrower 
circle; his old foes were to be met under a new face. It was 
impossible to speak in the Chamber of Peers quite as he had 
spoken in Claude Gueux, or the Odes, or in the Prefaces and 
the notes of his dramas. He could still, however, maintain 
the same principles with the same firmness and constancy. 
As he had not sought the peerage from any motives of selfish 
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ambition, so he did not consider himself bound to modify in 
the least his liberal opinions in deference to the proprieties of 
his new position. His political life is best to be traced in his 
speeches, of which a complete collection was published in Brus- 
sels in 1853, which is said in the Preface to contain “ every 
word that M. Victor Hugo uttered in public for twelve years, 
beginning with the peaceful solemnities of the Academy, and 
ending with the fiery contests of the Legislative Assembly.” 
In no other of his published works does Victor Hugo appear to 
so great advantage as in these speeches. It is rarely that the 
debates of a legislative body possess much interest for foreign- 
ers, especially after the questions which produce them have 
long passed from the public mind. But these orations show. 
so true an instinct for all that is generous and liberal, so much 
intrepid persistence in the face of the most violent opposition, 
and so much moderation, calmness, and tact in meeting and 
overcoming it, that, independently of the excellence of the 
composition, they are nearly as interesting to us now as if the 
questions which they discussed were still pending. They are 
very short, rarely occupying more than thirty pages of a 
16mo volume, and the whole collection, comprising some 
thirty speeches, making only about five hundred such pages. 
What a wonderful contrast to the speeches of our Senate! 
Their language is always brisk, vigorous, compact, bearing the 
marks generally of careful preparation, but showing on many 
occasions admirable readiness in meeting unexpected interrup- 
tion, and on every such occasion a fearlessness which is &bso- 
lutely uncompromising. 

It is noticeable that the discussions which called Hugo to the 
Tribune were not often those of ordinary measures, but had 
almost always a direct bearing on some measure of high moral 
or political significance. For instance, of the four speeches 
delivered in the Chamber of Peers, the first was a strong 
appeal for the moral intervention of France in the affairs of 
Poland, the third a most eloquent but very short statement 
of the absurdity and cruelty of the law which decreed the per- 
petual exile of the Bonaparte family, and the fourth, on the 
13th of January, 1848, a warm and grateful acknowledgment 

28 * 
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of the early reform measures of Pius IX. The other was a 
speech for the protection and defence of the sea-coast. 

When the whirlwind of 1848 had blown the Chamber of 
Peers out of existence, Hugo was one of the few of its members 
who were chosen on the 5th of June to the Constituent Assem- 
bly. So sudden a change from the aristocratic Chamber to 
the stormy Assembly was trying to the coolest judgment ; but 
throughout the dreadful days of that summer the ex-peer 
seems to have borne himself with great dignity and modera- 
tion, opposing with equal firmness, now the extravagant and 
ferocious communism of the Socialists, and again the too strict 
repression of Cavaignac and the government. Thus his first 
speech in the Assembly, a fortnight after his election, was one 
in strong condemnation of the policy which established the na- 
tional workhouses, and of the violent demonstration of the 
ouvriers. A few days later, the horrors of the insurrection 
burst upon Paris, and the revolutionists took their revenge for 
this speech by sacking Hugo’s house in the Place Royale while 
he was absent at the barricades, endeavoring with great cool- 
ness and devotion to stop the effusion of blood.* Six weeks 
later, when quiet is restored, we find him warmly rebuking the 
arbitrary suppression of eleven newspapers, and the arrest and 
detention of Emile de Girardin and others, for too great free- 
dom of criticism. Before the breaking up of the Constituent 
Assembly he had also spoken in favor of an article in the con- 
stitution abolishing the penalty of death, in favor of termi- 
natiifg the state of siege in which Paris had remained since 
the insurrection, against a threatened reduction in the appro- 
priations for the encouragement of letters and arts, and in 
favor of abolishing the censorship of the theatres. 








* M. Frederick Chamier, in his “ Review of the Revolution of 1848,” gives a 
glimpse of Hugo at the barricade in the Rue du Vielle Temple. He had accompa- 
nied the troops, and was talking with Colonel Monteynar, at the head of the column, 
which was under a sharp fire, when a rifle-ball struck and flattened itself against 
the Colonel’s Order of the Legion of Honor. ‘ You see, my dear Colonel,” said 
Victor Hugo, “that those toys, as General Clément Thomas calls them, are good 
for something after all.” 

Chamier further says that the insurgents, though refusing to yield to Hugo’s re- 
monstrances, were very respectful, and took off their caps when they talked with him, 
which they refused to do before General _Lamoricitre ; whereupon Dumas asks, 
with characteristic professional pride, “Is, then, a poet greater in the eyes of men 
than a general in all his glory ?” 
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In the spring of 1849 the Constituent Assembly disappeared, 
and gave place to the Legislative Assembly. Here for the next 
two years or more Hugo spoke with considerable frequency, 
for the most part on questions similar to those we have cited 
above. But it was not long after the election of Louis Napo- 
leon as President of the Republic that his reactionary drift 
began to be perceptible, and it was against this drift tlrat Vic- 
tor Hugo made his best and strongest efforts. Strong and 
bold as these were, they failed to produce any considerable ef- 
fect ; for though the apostasy of the President developed grad- 
ually an inevitable opposition, it is impossible to credit with 
much intelligence or much honesty an opposition which, with 
all the power in its own hands, failed to make head against the 
schemes of the great conspirator. 

The first treachery of Louis Napoleon was the re-establish- 
ment of the Pope on a foundation of French bayonets. These 
bayonets had been sent to Rome by the Constituent Assembly 
for a very different purpose. But the Legislative Assembly 
was a body of another stamp, and had a majority in sympathy 
with the course which the President pursued. When the Ro- 
man question came up in this Assembly, after the Pope had 
been brought back, on a bill for further supplies to the army 
of occupation, Victor Hugo made a plainly-worded speech, in 
which, after a warm denunciation of the Austrian government, 
and of the clerical party at Rome, which held the Pope in its 
hands, he advocated first the employment of the troops then 
in Italy to enforce the adoption of liberal measures and of a 
general amnesty in good faith by the Papal government, and 
afterwards the immediate evacuation of the Peninsula by the 
French army. 


“One word more, gentlemen: the expedition to Rome, irreproach- 
able in its conception, may become criminal by its result. You have 
only one way open of proving that the constitution has not been vio- 
lated, and that is to maintain the liberty of the Roman people 


And on this word liberty let there be no quibbling. We must leave in 
Rome, when we retire from it, not only such or such a number of politi- 
cal franchises, — which was what nearly all the Italian cities had in 
the Middle Ages, — a fine progress truly !— but a true and serious lib- 
erty, — the only liberty which is worth being guaranteed by the French 
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people to the Roman people, in the nineteenth century ; that is, political 
liberty.” 


Before the President was fairly seated in his office, the party 
of the Jesuits, true to their instincts, had gained from him an 
important concession. This was nothing less than the appoint- 
ment of M. de Falloux, a disciple of the Order, as Minister of 
Public Instruction. M. de Falloux, immediately upon the 
meeting of the Assembly, brought in a cautiously worded bill, 
which in effect gave to the clergy the monopoly of public in- 
struction. M. Hugo attacked the bill with great energy, and 
did not hesitate to denounce directly the abominable policy of 
the Catholic party throughout Europe. 


“T address myself to the clerical party throughout Europe, and I say 
to it, — This is your law. Frankly,I distrust you. To instruct is to 
construct. I distrust what you construct. I am not willing to confide 
to you the teaching of our children, and the future of France.” 


The bill passed, notwithstanding the opposition, as did every 
bill that the government originated. The reaction continued, 
the President’s policy became more and more equivocal, the 
tone of the majority in the Assembly more and more sinister. 
In the spring of 1851 the President had entered on the third 
and last year of his official term. Intimations began to be 
thrown out that the provision of the constitution which pro- 
hibited a re-election would be either repealed or disregarded. 
Ominous cries were heard now and then of Vive l Empereur ! 
A bas la République! Then, when the suffrage had been re- 
stricted, when the liberty of the press had become more and 
more circumscribed, when there seemed but one more step 
needed to consummate this backward revolution, Victor Hugo 
made his last oration in the Assembly ; and it would have been 
well for the nation if there had been among the liberal minor- 
ity more men with his foresight, his integrity, and his bold- 
ness. This speech, which is much the longest in the collection, 
only fills about sixty small 16mo pages, and its reading would 
occupy perhaps an hour. So violent, however, and so deter- 
mined, was the opposition of the government party, that the 
speaker was three hours and a half at the Tribune. We shall 
translate a single passage, to show the power and directness of 
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the orator, and the clearness with which he seems to have un- 
derstood the character and intentions of Louis Napoleon. 


“ M. Victor Hugo. Now, this Empire of yours: I am anxious to 
speak of that. 

“ M. Viellard. Nobody dreams of it ; you know that very well. 

“ M. V. Hugo. Gentlemen, murmur as much as you please, but do 
not equivocate. Nobody dr®ams of the Empire, you say ? What mean, 
then, these paid cries of Vive Empereur? A single question. Who 
pays for them? Nobody dreams of it! What mean, then, those words 
of M. Thiers which you have applauded, —‘ The Empire is accom- 
plished’? What means this ridiculous petition for the prolongation 
of power? What is the prolongation of power, if you please? The 
Consulate for life. And whither does the Consulate for life lead? To 
the Empire. Come, let us have daylight upon this mystery. It will 
not do to let France be taken by surprise, and find some fine morning 
that she has an Emperor, without knowing how she got him. An Em- 
peror! What, because there was a man who won the battle of Maren- 
go, and who reigned, you wish also to reign, — you wish to reign, you 
who have won only the battle of Satory! 

“M. Ferd Barrot. He gained a battle three years ago, — that of 
order against anarchy. 

“ M. Hugo. What! because, ten centuries ago, Charlemagne, after 
forty years of glory, dropped from his hand a sceptre and a sword which 
no one dared afterwards to touch; because a thousand years later 
(for humanity needs not less than a thousand years to produce such 
men) another genius appeared who took from the ground that ~sceptre 
and sword, and made with them a history which dazzles us still; be- 
cause, after ten years of immense and almost fabulous glory, he in his 
turn let fall that sword and that sceptre which had achieved such a 
colossal work, — you come, you, and wish to lift them up as he, Napo- 
leon, did after Charlemagne, and take into your little hands this sceptre 
of Titans, this giants’ sword! What, after Augustus, Augustulus / 
What, because we have had Napoleon the Great, must we needs endure 
Napoleon the Little? (La gauche applaudit, la droite erie. La séance 
est interrompue pendant plusieurs minutes. Tumulte inexprimable.) 
Come, let us respect the things which are truly great. A truce to 
parodies. If we are to have an eagle on our flags, we should first have 
an eagle in the Tuileries. Where is the eagle?” 


It was in the midst of debates as stormy as this that the Em- 
peror, exposed, denounced, threatened, and perhaps fearing 
for the stability of his majority in the Assembly, planned and 
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executed that famous coup d’état, whose success will never 
cease to be the wonder of the age. Against that stroke oratory 
was powerless. For a few days a committee of resistance, of 
which Hugo was a member, sat constantly, by day and by night, 
with frequent change of place, but to no purpose. The savage 
decrees which sent out of France almost all the men who gave 
character to the nation left of course“ho place for Victor Hugo. 
He went first to Brussels, and afterwards to the island of Jer- 
sey, where he lived for two years, during which time he pub- 
lished those two remarkable philippics, Napoleon le Petit, and 
Les Chétiments. The former of these is well known, but the 
latter has had a very restricted circulation, owing to the activ- 
ity of the Emperor’s agents, who destroyed all the copies they 
could reach. The severity of both these works is extreme, but 
the intensity of passion which inspires them detracts greatly 
from their dignity. It is not denunciation so much as frantic 
vituperation. In Les Chédtiments, especially, it is as if the 
writer had made a vow to let no day go by without its line ; 
and the result is, that, though there are many pieces which are 
terribly biting, there are more which show the will, without the 
power, to wound. We give a portion of one piece, as a favor- 
able example : — 


“ Quand l’Italie en deuil dressa du Tibre au Po 
Son drapeau magnifique, 
Quand ce grand peuple, aprés s’étre couché troupeau, 
Se leva république, 


“ C’est toi, quand Rome au fers jeta le cri d’espoir, 
Toi qui brisa son aile ; 
Toi qui fit retomber l’affreux capuchon noir 
Sur sa face eternel ! 


“ Si nous te laissons faire, on aura dans vingt ans 
Sous les cieux qui Dieu dore, 
Une France aux yeux ronds, aux regards clignotants, 
Qui haira l’aurore. 


“ Encore un peu de temps, et ceci tombera ; 
Dieu vengera sa cause ! 
Les villes chanteront, — le lieu désert sera- 
Joyeux comme une rose ! 
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‘“ Homme fatal, histoire, dans ses enseignements, 
Te montrera en l’ombre, 
Comme on montre un gibet, entouré d’ossements, 
Sur sa colline sombre.” — pp. 203 — 207. 

It was perhaps partly the bitterness of these publications, 
but more probably some demonstration against the French 
government by the exiles at Jersey, that gave offence to the 
authorities of that island, and caused Victor Hugo, in 1854, to 
remove to the neighboring island of Guernsey, where he has 
since lived. Here we get occasional glimpses of him in the 
shadow. At one time we find him writing a remarkable letter 
to Lord Palmerston, reproaching him in terms which must have 
seemed either extremely audacious or extremely French to that 
aristocratic Minister, for having refused to grant a reprieve to 
a criminal who had been executed under aggravated circum- 
stances. “ I am but a proscrit, you are only a minister. Jam 
ashes, you are dust. Between atom and atom there need be 
no ceremony. Well, then,” &c. 

This letter, printed afterwards in the newspapers of Belgium, 
found its way across the ocean, and was instrumental, if we 
may believe the author, in saving the life of one Julien, who 
was under sentence of death in Quebec. Again we find him 
writing an impressive letter to the magistrates of Geneva, who 
were considering the propriety of abolishing the death penalty. 
And on last Christmas day we see him giving a dinner at his 
own house to some thirty or forty of the poor children of 
Guernsey, “as an experiment,” he said.* Here, in an old 
mansion which he calls Hauteville House, standing high up 





* “On Thursday last, being Christmas eve, M. Victor Hugo entertained at Haute- 
ville House the poor children who, for about two years, have been the constant re- 
cipients of his bounty. The party consisted of forty children, and several of their 
parents, for the whole of whom M. Hugo provides a substantial dinner (always in- 
cluding fresh meat and a small glass of wine) once a fortnight, twenty being received 
each week. These children are entertained without regard to their nationality or 
religion, English, French, Guernsey, and Irish, Protestants and Catholics, being 
equally welcome ; poverty being the only qualification required. 

“ The party emenhin’ on Thursday, having been regaled with a solid dinner and 
a dessert of cakes and wine, were taken into the billiard-room, where several visitors 
were assembled, and where, much to their delight, the children saw the table spread 
with a liberal supply of useful apparel, such as jackets, gowns, shirts, caps, bonnets, 
stockings and shoes, &c.” — Guernsey Star, Dec. 26, 1863. 
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above the town, and overlooking the island, with a study in a 
sort of belvidere on the roof, from which he looks far out to 
sea, he spends the quiet and sad years of his banishment. Here 
he seems now to have entered on a second literary period, di- 
vided from the first by the storms of two revolutions, and of 
which we have had already the first fruits in Les Misérables, 
that strange compound of beauty and deformity, of repose and 
extravagance, of sweet and genuine pathos and wretched senti- 
mentalism, of vigorous and telling narrative and wandering 
episode, which has in it, disguised and overlaid by a thousand 
follies and encumbrances, enough of excellence and greatness 
to outweigh a generation of modern popular novelists, and 
which furnishes in itself, in its contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies, the best picture of its author. 

It is not for us to determine the place of Victor Hugo in 
French literature. We have become convinced of the impossi- 
bility of a French author ever being quite understood by any 
one of Anglo-Saxon blood and temper. What seems extrava- 
gance to us, is temperance to him; what seems to our taste 
morbid and sickening, is to him pure and elevated sentiment. 
We give Hugo this just praise, that, in the midst of the grow- 
ing corruption of French literature, his own writings have 
grown constantly purer and more healthy in tone, until it is 
impossible to find in his later works anything which corre- 
sponds in the least to the foulness of the latest school of novel- 
ists among that polite people. And we give him this praise 
also, as just and not less high, that, when the French nation 
held out its slavish hands that Louis Napoleon might fasten on 
them the shackles of his most despicable Empire, he stood firm, 
and by speech and act did what one man might to save the 
failing honor of the nation. 

Many men of letters in France, many men of letters in 
America, may learn a lesson from his life. Hugo is one of 
those men who believe that the influence and power which 
gradually concentrate themselves in the pen of a famous writ- 
er may be used in other ways than through the pen, and that 
in critical times, “* when great interests are at stake, and strong 
passions are to be excited,” the authors of a country may, with- 
out inconsistency or loss, become to some extent its legislators. 
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It is only just to say that, in carrying out this opinion, no 
writer or statesman was ever more true to his principles, or 
more steady and unflinching in upholding them; and further, 
that those principles have been always, to an unusual extent, 
those which command the adhesion of all good men. He had 
the right to say, as he said in his reply to M. Baroche, the ser- 
vile minister of the Prince-President, the day after his last 
speech in the National Assembly : — 


“This profession of faith [a letter accepting his nomination as rep- 
resentative in 1848], it is my entire life, it is everything I have said 
or written or done for twenty-five years. I defy any man to prove 
that I have failed in a single promise of that programme. And if I had 
failed in all, shall I tell you who would have had the right to reproach 
me? (Interruption a droite.) If I had acquiesced in the Roman expe- 
dition, — if I had acquiesced in the law which confiscates education, by 
giving it into the hands of the Jesuits, — if I had accepted the law of 
transportation which revives the punishment of death for political offen- 
ces, — if I had accepted the law which destroyed the universal suffrage, 
and that which took away the freedom of the press, —do you know 
who would have had the right to say to me, ‘ You are an apostate’? 
(Pointing to the right.) It is not that side of the chamber, — it is this. 
(Pointing to the left.)” 


We say, then, that Victor Hugo, after all allowances are: 
made for defects of style, of tone, of construction, is a man 
who in every printed work, in every public speech, has been 
true to the responsibility which rests upon every mah who 
aims to influence the thought of the age; and has displayed, 
through a long career, in which brilliant prosperity and lofti- 
ness of position have alternated with the most heart-breaking 
reverses, a faithfulness, a conscientious earnestness, extremely 
rare even under circumstances much less trying. He has done 
his part towards educating that giddy and fickle French peo- 
ple up to a serious liberality of thought and opinion, and to a 
deep-seated hatred of tyranny, which will one day lift them 
above the bitter necessity of choosing between anarchy and 
despotism. He has done if in his own way, which, if it is not 
the way of De Tocqueville, is perhaps quite as well suited to 
the temper and tastes of his people. And if his reward for so 
much steadfastness seems but scanty, he has no doubt found 
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his consolation in the honest satisfaction with which he can 
look backward over his own history, more than in the faint hope 
of some new change in the future which may make it possible 
for him once more to call France his home as well as his coun- 
try. Until that change, he prefers the freedom and dignity of 
exile to the silent acquiescence by which alone he could find 
safety in France. 
' “ Jaccepte l’apre exil, n’éut-il ni fin ni terme ; 

Sans chercher & savoir, et sans considérer 

Si quelqu’un a plié qu’on aurait cru plus ferme, 

Et si plusieurs s’en vont qui devraient demeurer. 

“ Oui, tant qu’il sera la, qu’on céde ou qu’on persiste, 
O France, France aimée, et qu’on pleure toujours ; 


Je ne reverrai jamais ta terre douce et triste, 
Tombeau de mes aieux et nid de mes amours!” 





Art. Il.— ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
ANTON SprinGeR. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1858. 


Or the condition and tendency of modern Art this little book 
furnishes at once the most philosophical account and the ablest 
eriticism which is to be found, perhaps, in the recent literature 
of Germany. Conscientious and vigorous and brief, it exhibits 
the enthusiasm and condenses the results of much earnest 
study and much independent thought. Overbeck and the re- 
ligious school, — the leaders of idealism,— the Munich and 
Diisseldarf schools, — realism in sculpture, — historical and 
landscape and genre painting, — architecture since Schinkel’s 
death ; — such are the topics presented by the development of 
the art it assumes to illustrate. 

Modern views of art may have had their origin in that larger 
knowledge of antiquity and that clearer perception of its splen- 
dor, —in that brilliant unfolding of the critical faculty, — 
which we owe to the labor of Winckelmann and the genius of 
Lessing. But in the latter years the national spirit of the Ger- 
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mans has been awakened ; the task and the duty of the nation’s 
individual progress are more distinctly recognized. From the 
delusion of a cosmopolitan art, as from the deadening unity 
of political forms and the degrading monotony of impossible 
hierarchies, the world has been, let us hope, finally and forever 
delivered. The later vision, the profounder harmony, the di- 
viner element of unity in diversity, is instinctively felt and 
everywhere proclaimed. The true artist, whose creations are 
but the breath, as it were, of his nation’s life, the expression 
of its cravings, the illumination of its fancy, —its ideal and its 
rest,—is as little summoned now to Rome to unfold his power 
or to direct his effort, as to Paris, which in the last century 
was filled with the ambition of becoming a universal European 
school of art. 

Nor is there, to our mind, an inevitable collision between the 
adherents of the Greek and the medieval art, — the only two 
great schools the world has yet known. Art is not a cause, an 
agency, a will, a power to reform or to create; it does not 
originate ideas or establish philosophies. It is but the expres- 
sion, in pure form, as Springer happily says, of the governing 
ideas of the age. And it is not for us to pretend first to have 
caught and depicted the all-pervading activity and rule of the 
World-Spirit (das Walten des Weltgeistes). The charac- 
ter of the art of an age will depend upon its culture. And as 
some principles are discovered once for all, — as truth is per- 
‘manent, and only the application of it varies, — some results of 
art will survive the civilization it celebrates; some flowers 
abide with us fresh and fragrant and full of beauty in the 
last days as in the first. That in the Middle Age men did not 
build their cathedrals as the Greeks built their temples, — that 
we do not build our villas as feudal lords built their castles, — 
is not to be taken as a sign of contempt in the one or an evi- 
dence of degeneracy in the other. We may still cherish the 
Greek art, still be perplexed by the mystery of its beauty, while 
we wonder at the grandeur and are softened by the grace of 
the medieval cathedrals and the Madonna faces they enshrine. 
Beyond and above the special manifestation of a particular age 
or country, — pervading change, surviving ruin, — it is for us 
to seek always and to find the general law, the individual tri- 
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umph, the beauty which passeth not away. In this larger 
catholic spirit we cling to no schools, and are disturbed by no 
prejudices ; we share the charity and enjoy the calm which Art 
itself, if it have any office, must ever teach and ever diffuse. _ 
The foremost living artists of Germany are Wilhelm Kaul- 
bach and his master Cornelius. Of the latter, less known to 
us, yet of vaster genius, of profounder thought, we may speak 
again. It is of the former only, and of that German art of 
which he is an example, although not a representative, that we 
venture to say a word or two, suggested, if not supplied, by the 
book to which we have referred, — remembering, if we may at 
times, how Uhland has said : 
“ Man rettet gern aus triiber Gegenwart 
Sich in das heitere Gebiet der Kunst, 


Und fiir die Krankungen der Wirklichkeit 
Sucht man sich Heilung in des Dichter’s Traiimen.” 


_ Following his great master from Diisseldorf to Munich, 
Kaulbach shared in the liberality and the labors by which that 
little capital was fast transforming into a centre of art. But 
it was not till he had executed his bold sketch of the Battle of 
the Huns (in 1837 for the Graf Raczynski), that he achieved 
a name and a place among the great artists of Germany. To 
depict a dream, a battle of spirits, was an adventurous and 
difficult task, yet one which Kaulbach has accomplished with 
masterly skill, — fusing the ghostly forms with dramatic life, 
filling them with the deeper world-historical sense of the event. 
The only objection made to the picture — that oil-painting, in 
its nature realistic, is not adapted to that sort of subject — is 
one which we must dismiss, perhaps, as too German to discuss. 
Yet we may be reminded that it was by no means an accident 
that the development of oil-painting by the brothers Van Eyck 
was contemporary with the introduction of realism into North- 
ern art; while it can hardly be denied that the realistic char- 
acter of oil-painting is indicated by the very fact that it pro- 
duces its effects by color, and not (as Springer terms it) by 
plastic delineation. 

But the enthusiasm with which his Illustrations of the 


Reineke Fuchs were received was tempered by no such crit- 
icism, 
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“Seldom has it been that a work has left the hands of a master so 
finished, so perfect as this, — seldom, also, that an artist has found a 
subject so thoroughly congenial. The humor, the wit, the satire, the 
bubbling fulness of his fancies, — all the qualities which make up the 
personality of the artist, found in the Reineke Fuchs their widest 
scope, while they harmonized with the spirit which the poem breathes. 
Hardly, indeed, could an artist be found to represent so profoundly and 
truly as Kaulbach this double character of the animal world, — these 
mysterious sympathies with human activity.” 

The paintings on the outside of the new Pinakothek at 
Munich, — the stereochromatic representations in the hall of 
the new Museum at Berlin, — the Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
—are the three greater undertakings which illustrate the 
genius and confirm the fame of Kaulbach. 


“In these three works his peculiarities are concentrated ; they at- 
tracted many passionate admirers and established a formal Kaulbach- 


‘ cultus, but they have also found many enemies.” 


The first had many faults in the execution, and no merits in 
the subject. There was in the Munich school of art no lead- 
ing principle to indicate, no earnestness to commemorate. To 
ridicule what one means to glorify is a method so novel, in- 
deed, as to justify the complaint that the artist had substituted 
satire for thought,—to excuse the indignation it excited. 
But the difficulty of the task must not be overlooked. The 
development of an historical relation is the office, not of the 
fancy, but of the reason. Despising the aid of allegory, there 
was nothing left for Kaulbach but to sketch a series of genre 
pictures, — representing, not the development of Munich art, 
but the life of Munich artists. But rapidly perishing as they 
are in the storms and sleet and fogs to which they are exposed, 
let us hope that there will die away with them the shrieks of 
his critics and the anger of his brethren. 

To depict the history of the world at its most critical mo- 
ment, to embody, as it were, the spirit of history, was the 
higher task appointed by Kaulbach in the Hall of the New 
Museum in Berlin. In the long series of pictures in the frieze, 
fanciful, quaint, thoughtful, yet running often beyond the 
limits of good taste or fair dealing into the license of irrev- 
erence and ridicule, which indicate while they parody the 
29 * 
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great representations beneath, we may allude only to the 
closing group of figures. In the middle of it is a boy with a 
face like Goethe’s, with “ Faust”? and a writing-table in his 
hand, — at his side an angel and Mephistopheles bowing ; on 
the left a boy-Humboldt holding aloft the Kosmos; to the 
right, on the tendril of a vine, a boy, to be recognized by the 
title of the books he holds, and by the slight resemblance of 
the features, as Jacob Grimm: the meaning of which is ex- 
plained to be, that, on the one hand, in the Kosmos there is 
furnished to the poet the material of his thought; on the 
other, in speech, the noblest means of expressing it. 

Of the Illustrations of Shakespeare we are not now to speak, 
—neither to repeat the philosophical explanation they have 
received and need, nor to explode the extravagance which 
ranks them as high as the dramas they accompany. 

In a school of art far removed from that of Kaulbach, there 
is an artist bred among us who has extorted from our author 
a brief but splendid eulogy : — 


“ From his post of honor as the most important German realist of the 
time, no one has yet succeeded in driving Leutze. He owes to Lessing 
his rapid development, bnt his great name to his famous picture of 
‘ Washington crossing the Delaware.’ So fresh and true to fact, — so 
penetrated by the seriousness of history, yet so life-like, — no German 
artist has yet depicted history. Few Germans have ever sketched 
characters so effective. Leutze’s portraits and his latest work, ‘The 
Last Evening of Charles I., equally remarkable for the delicate, grace- 
ful representation and the effects of light, have but increased the num- 
ber of his admirers.” 


In an age like ours of vast material progress, art must be to 
a certain extent in a state of disintegration, of de-composition. 
We have left behind the old ideals without’ getting yet a clear 
vision of the new. There is, moreover, a new element in the 
modern life, to affect we know not how the modern art. 
Never in the history of the world was there a period in which 
physical science and the discovery of forces so absorbed the 
thought, and so stimulated the activity of men. And nowhere 
is this profound unrest of the age more apparent than in its 
art. Incredulous of failure, — building not in the past, but 
in the future, — with Titanic struggle, — reckless of the storms 
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and the earthquakes which threaten to overthrow or engulf it, 
— panting for the higher summits and the purer laws, for the 
Land of Promise fruitful and fragrant and at rest beyond these 
discords and tumults, these passions and crimes and seas of 
blood, — steadily, defiantly, — destiny brightening into faith, 
— the infinite voices soft and clear above the tramp of armies 
and the jar of battles, — with a rush and a roar as of the great 
rivers moving to the sea, the age sweeps on to the stiller levels 
and the broader phases of the new civilization. To the Greek 
and the Roman, beyond the present as beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules lay the unknown, infinite void. But the shadow 
which rested upon the waters has been lifted also for the eman- 
cipation of the mind. ‘To us there can be no unknown sea, — 
no fear of the future, human or other. In the awakening of 
this new consciousness, amidst these seething elements of 
change, we may fail to explain the condition or to detect the 
tendency of art. But so long as the fancy of man endures 
and the harmonies of nature survive, its presence shall fill 
the world, and assure the ideals it embodies. Little need 
for us to speculate upon its character. As the sunlight opens 
the flowers, so the age works out its art. It is for us only to 
work out the age. 
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Art. III. — THE FREEDMEN AND FREE LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


1. Preliminary Report touching the Condition and Management of 
Emancipated Refugees: made to the Secretary of War, by the 
American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission, June 30, 1863. New 
York: John F. Trow, Printer. 1863. 

2. First Annual Report of the Educational Commission for Freedmen, 
May, 1863. Boston: Prentiss and Deland, Printers. 1863. 

8. Suggestions of a Plan of Organization for Free Labor, and the Leas- 
ing of Plantations along the Mississippi River, under a Bureau or 
Commission to be appointed by the Government. Accompanying 
a Report presented to the Western Sanitary Commission. By 
James E. YEATMAN, President of the Commission, December 17, 
1863. St. Louis, Mo.: Rooms Western Sanitary Commission. 
1864. 

4. The Results of Emancipation. By Avucustin Cocuin. [Trans- 
lation.] Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863. 

5. The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By WiLL1AM 
G. Sewe__. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 


IF it had been foretold twenty years ago that several millions 
of Irishmen, ignorant, sensual, and destitute, were to be landed 
among us as rapidly as all available means of transport could 
bring them,— and that it would be required of us so to raise 


them out of their degradation, that in less than a generation 


they should dress respectably, live comfortably, own houses, 
land, cattle, and stocks, support their churches liberally, and 
educate their children well, — we should have been rather un- 
easy at the prospect. We should have called it a problem. 
Newspapers, reviews, magazines, and pamphlets would have 
discussed it; Congress would have gone to experimenting upon 
it ; and ten to one the work would not have been done half so 
well as it has been. Not that, if we had known then all that 
we know now, we might not have prevented many abuses and 
evils. But it is only by experience that we have learned what 
we know now; and if we had only foreseen the immigration, 
without experiencing the evils, we doubt whether we should 
have been much better off for the knowledge. 

But now we have before us another problem similar to the 
former, — similar in its essentials, if not in all particulars. The 
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negro is a different person from the Irishman. These three 
millions are not introduced a few at a time during a period of 
twenty years into a healthily organized society, but thrown 
upon their own resources and our charities all at once, with 
the devastation of war all about them. Still the freedmen are, 
like the Irish, poor, degraded, and animal; and it is now the 
prime work of our nation to reorganize their industry, feed 
them, educate them, and make men of them. This problem, 
like the former one, has begun to solve itself; but perhaps we 
can help its solution by seeing what has already been done 
well, and what mistakes have been made. 

If it were an easy task, it might perhaps be left to take care 
of itself. If human nature were not fallible, the task would 
not exist for us at all. We do not expect that any plan will 
be devised so perfect that it will prevent all sin and suffering, 
that the strong will not sometimes prey upon the weak, that 
capital will not sometimes get the mastery of labor, that base 
men will not sometimes turn it to their selfish ends, and incom- 
petent men sometimes thwart it by their mismanagement. 
God forbid that we should extenuate any of these things, or 
shield the wrong-doers. But if we will be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of the absolutely perfect, we may as well give up at 
once, and not weary heart and brain in the vain effort to com- 
pass the impossible. We may be encouraged, moreoyer, by 
the thought that the day is always long enough for its own 
work. Great results have been reached in these three years 
of war, greater than we should have thought possible before- 
hand. And yet only one step was taken at a time, and each 
step seemed short and easy at the time it was taken, — too 
short, often, for some of us. We may feel confident that, if we 
are faithful and hopeful, we shall always have strength to do 
what lies immediately before us, and that will be enough. 

Before entering upon the practical discussion of our subject, 
we will quote the views of Mr. Mill* upon the general policy 
proper to pursue with regard to a people raised out of slavery. 


“ A slave, properly so called, is a being who has not learned to help 
himself. He is, no doubt, one step in advance of a savage. He has 





* Representative Government, Chap. II. 
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not the first lesson of political society still to acquire. He has learned 
to obey. But what he obeys is only adirect command. It is the char- 
acteristic of born slaves to be incapable of conforming their conduct to 
a rule or law. They can only do what they are ordered, and only when 
they are ordered to do it. If a man whom they fear is standing over 
them and threatening them with punishment, they obey ; but when his 
back is turned, the work remains undone. The motive determining 
them must appeal, not to their interests, but to their instincts ; immedi- 
ate hope or immediate terror. A despotism which may tame the sav- 
age will, in so far as it is a despotism, only confirm the slaves in their 
incapacities. Yet a government under their own control would be en- 
tirely unmanageable by them. Their improvement cannot come from 
themselves, but must be superinduced from without. The step which 
they have to take, and their only path to improvement, is to be raised 
from a government of will to one of law. They have to be taught self- 
government, and this, in its initial stage, means the capacity to act on 
general instructions. What they require is not a government of force, 
but one of guidance. Being, however, in too low a state to yield to the 
guidance of any but those to whom they look up as the possessors of 
force, the sort of government fittest for them is one which possesses 
force, but seldom uses it; a parental despotism or aristocracy, resem- 
bling the St. Simonian form of socialism ; maintaining a general super- 
intendence over all the operations of society, so as to keep before each 
the sense of a present force sufficient to compel his obedience to the rule 
laid down, but which, owing to the impossibility of descending to regu- 
late all the minutiz of industry and life, necessarily leaves and induces 
individuals to do much of themselves. This, which may be termed 
the government of leading-strings, seems to be the one required to carry 
such a people the most rapidly through the next necessary step in social 
progress: “Such appears to have been the idea of the government of 
the Incas of Peru, and such was that of the Jesuits in Paraguay. I 
need scarcely remark, that leading-strings are only admissible as a 
means of gradually training the people to walk alone.” 


It might be urged against Mr. Mill’s views, that a govern- 
ment which consciously employs leading-strings with a people 
under its control is in danger of becoming so fond of the power 
they give, that it will be unwilling to relax them when the time 
comes. However, in the present case, this is not open to dis- 
cussion. As long as military rule lasts in the Southern States, 
—and that must be many years, — there will exist a species 
of despotic power under which leading-strings will be the nat- 

ral and probably the best possible method of training. 
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Thus it is by accident, or from the necessity of the case, that 
we have in practice adopted the very plan which Mr. Mill ad- 
vises on theoretical grounds. Wherever the slaves have been 
freed in any large numbers, it has been under the oversight, 
and generally under the direct management, of military au- 
thority ; and the freedmen have, in all cases, been placed 
under a guardianship of some sort, to build a bridge over from 
their old condition to the new. It will be interesting to exam- 
ine the various enterprises of this sort, and observe the differ- 
ences in the kind of leading-strings which have been suggested 
by the difference in circumstances. Four localities have at- 
tracted particular attention, each with its own peculiarities of 
treatment: Port Royal, the Mississippi in the neighborhood of 
Vicksburg, Lower Louisiana, and Virginia. 

Of these, Port Royal is the best known, on account of the 
close connection which our own community has had with it; 
and perhaps the most instructive, by reason of the completeness 
and remarkable success of the experiment which has been in 
progress there. The Educational Commission has renewed 
stronger than ever the ties that united Massachusetts and 
South Carolina before the estrangement of these last years. 
But there are other reasons for the peculiar importance of this 
experiment. It was the first trial of free labor in a Slave State 
made on any large scale; the territory is near and accessible, of 
moderate extent, isolated, compact, made up of small planta- 
tions, and wholly shut in between the ocean and the Rebel 
lines ; for this reason there need be hardly any disturbing in- 
fluences, — especially as it was entirely abandoned by the 
former white population. All circumstances were favorable 
to a successful experiment. The military governor, Brigadier- 
General Saxton, was appointed because of his hearty interest 
in the good work, and he has been aided by a very efficient 
and devoted company of superintendents. Failure here would 
have been incomprehensible and inexcusable. 

And yet there were hinderances and annoyances which have 
interfered with the work very seriously, and made the results 
less satisfactory than they might have been. Before the Bos- 
ton Educational Commission and the corresponding societies 
of New York and Philadelphia could begin their labors, there 
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was time for a good deal of bad seed to be sown, which has 
not failed to bear fruit. The first schoolmasters were soldiers, 
the next, cotton agents ; and if the blacks are all thieves, as is 
so often alleged, we fear that the soldiers’ nightly pilfering 
from their potato-fields and melon-patches, and the wholesale 
robbery of the plantation houses by the cotton agents, were not 
the best possible appliances to cure this fault. After three 
months of anarchy there followed a regular government, with 
enlightened superintendents and teachers ; but it was a long 
time before the superintendents were empowered even to prom- 
ise wages, and a very long time before any were paid. The 
cultivation of cotton by free industry was accomplished in the 
beginning wholly by the moral influence of the superintend- 
ents; which had to contend against life-long associations of 
cotton with slavery, the whispers of mischief-makers among the 
laborers that they were not free, or that they would never be 
paid, and the attraction of the camps, with their easy work and 
high wages. Then there were more insidious influences ; — 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, even among these first bands, of 
missionaries ; sentimentalists, with indiscriminate charity and 
communistic theories, stuffing their heads with absurd notions, 
and turning the enterprise into a great machinery of alms- 
giving ; the sneers and opposition of almost every military man 
except General Saxton; annoyances which even he lacked 
either the power or the decision to prevent wholly ; and the 
changes in policy of the authorities, so frequent and unaccount- 
able as very nearly to destroy the confidence of the blacks in 
their new guardians. Soon the repose was disturbed, and the 
incipient industry rudely broken up, by General Hunter’s un- 
authorized and ill-judged draft, sweeping all the able-bodied 
men into the army, keeping them three months in active ser- 
vice, and then dismissing them without a dollar of pay to fami- 
lies which had been left unprovided for, —a draft the shadow 
of which hangs over the islands to this day, scaring the men 
into the woods and marshes at the least rumor of soldiers in 
the neighborhood, and recalling, in its incidents of stupid and 
needless cruelty, the old stories of the English press-gang and 
the French conscription. Last came the tax-commissioners, 
with power to sell the lands forfeited for non-payment of taxes. 
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Their praiseworthy object was to make the freedmen landhold- 
ers; but by indecision and delay through the year, and over- 
haste at the end, and, from first to last, dissensions with each 
other, and cross purposes with the military authorities, they 
succeeded each winter in fatally interrupting labor just at the 
important time of the preparation of the new crops. What 
wonder, in the face of all these discouragements, that the cot- 
ton crop of 1862 was a mere trifle, and that of 1863 would be 
laughed at by the old masters of these plantations ? 

And yet free industry has achieved real success at Port 
Royal. The respectable crop of last year shows what can be 
done when the new order of things is fully established, and 
that of the present year promises, where it is systematically 
conducted, to vie with those of the old times. “Leaving the 
great staple entirely out of view, we find this large community 
—only yesterday slaves — thriving, orderly, advancing every 
day in wealth and intelligence, and in the habits of civilization ; 
already a better customer to our Northern workshops than 
ever was the old aristocracy of the place.* Those who were 
best acquainted with the condition of the freedmen were sur- 
prised at the amount of savings brought from their hiding- 
places by the recent auction sales. The negroes competed with 
white men almost everywhere, and often successfully, especially 
for land, horses, and carriages. Take, as random illustrations, 
$1,520 bid for a lot of land in Beaufort, $162 for a horse, 
$112 paid for a buggy, and $231 for a mule, — pieces of ex- 
travagance certainly, but proving good wages and small expen- 
ditures. There are hardly any paupers, and no beggars. Still 
better proofs of prosperity are the plantations and lots of land 
bought by freedmen at the regular auction sales,—in most 
cases bought by combination, and held in undivided shares. 

The system of carrying on these plantations has been in one 
respect one of the worst possible, — that of government super- 
intendents. for it is an axiom in politics, that business oper- 
ations carried on by government are generally worse performed, 





* At Mr. Philbrick’s five stores, nearly twenty thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
was sold to the people during the last year, almost entirely to the people of his 
plantations. See his instructive communication in the New York Semiweckly Post 
of March 8. 
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and at higher cost, than private enterprises. But the machin- 
ery has been so good, and the agents on the whole so efficient 
and trustworthy, that this disadvantage has been counterbal- 
anced ; and the notorious irregularity of payments by army 
paymasters has been perhaps balanced in the long run by its 
certainty. The system of wages is, in many respects, the best, 
—that by the job.* The principle has been, that each man 
was to receive exactly what he earned, — an object which we 
reach only approximately at the North, where wages are gen- 
erally determined, not by the work actually done, but by the 
character each man makes for himself. At Port Royal each 
laborer takes as many acres of cotton land as he chooses. He 
is paid a certain sum each time he works it over, and at the 
end of the season there is an additional payment at a fixed rate 
for every pound of cotton he picks from it, and again (by the 
pound) for the subsequent operations of sorting, ginning, etc. 
And he knows well that the more faithfully he does his work, 
the larger will be the yield. This method of apportioning 
wages may be called perfect in principle, and its efficiency is 
increased by the ingenious device of establishing rather low 
rates for the cultivation of the crop, and very high for picking. 
This makes it the direct interest of the workmen to obtain 
large crops, teaches them that thorough cultivation pays bet- 
ter than superficial, and makes it for their interest to stand by 
their work, and not desert it when the season is half through ; 
thus combining all the advantages of the metairie system with 
those of job-work. It should be added, that the “ tasks”’ ¢ are 
assigned by families, so that, in case of the sickness or death of 
any person, his family can still secure all the results of his 
industry by working harder themselves, or hiring extra assist- 
ance in picking-time. 

It is astonishing what a revolution this admirable system is 
making in the habits of these people. The negroes of Port 
Royal are lower and more degraded than in most parts of the 
South. They are comparatively stolid and unenterprising, 





* Unless it should be suffered to introduce a petty and mean spirit among the 
laborers, who are apt to expect pay for every little service. 

+t The “task” is an area of ground one hundred and five feet square, — about a 
quarter of an acre. 
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mere agricultural laborers for the most part, and slow and 
mechanical at that. They begin work late in the day, and 
end it early, — the day’s work averaging about five and a half 
hours. But one by one they are learning the sweets of inde- 
pendence, and are giving the lie to all the tales about their 
incorrigible laziness and inefficiency. We know one man who 
for ten years had been excused from the hard labor of cutting 
marsh grass, as being too old and infirm, who last year earned 
twenty-five dollars by this work. We know an old woman, with 
great-grandchildren living, who last year cultivated three acres 
of cotton, besides corn and potatoes, and who besides did more 
than half the work on her worthless grandson’s land, — and 
yet her children and grandchildren urged her to live with them 
free from care. Another woman we know, who, with her chil- 
dren and a feeble old husband, cultivated fourteen acres of 
cotton, and cultivated them well ; and another man, who, after 
doing what is reckoned a full day’s job of splitting rails, gins 
his twenty pounds of cotton, and thereby doubles the day’s 
earnings. One plantation, owned by freedmen, and carried on 
entirely by them, with a force of fifteen full hands, netted over 
‘ four thousand dollars last year from the cotton crop alone. 
These people go as readily and cheerfully to their work as 
Northern laborers. They do not work so steadily nor so hard, 
but they will in time. 

The Port Royal experiment is now at an end. Itis no longer 
an experiment, but an accomplished fact. The plantations 
have, for the most part, passed into private hands, by lease or 
purchase, — very many of them into the hands of negroes, — 
and the people of these islands form an industrious, thrifty, 
self-sustaining community. Military rule still remains, and 
there is much to be done yet before the community is capable 
of self-government. But with all the elements of prosperity, 
and with the start that has been given it by the labors of the 
past two years, there is little need now of help from without. 
The present interest centres in the vast regions of the West, — 
in the Mississippi Valley, and the States to which our armies 
are just now opening the way. 

General Lorenzo Thomas’s experiment of leasing the aban- 
doned plantations on the Mississippi in the neighborhood of 
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Vicksburg was undertaken from a conviction which had been 
forced upon the Administration, that the only method of keep- 
ing the Mississippi open was to line its banks with a loyal pop- 
ulation. The experiment was begun late in the season, upon 
a plan hastily prepared to meet a pressing emergency; the 
land was planted late, and only to a limited extent ; the labor 
was interrupted by guerillas, the plants were injured by the 
army worm, and the crop was of course small. Some of the 
lessees made handsome profits, others little or none. The 
peculiarity of the situation was, that these were abandoned 
plantations, — abandoned not merely by the masters, as at 
Port Royal, but for the most part by the slaves; and that 
laborers had to be procured from among the refugees, who 
are collected in “‘ contraband camps.” The plantations were 
leased, — a method preferable in itself to management by gov- 
ernment, as at Port Royal,—and a minimum rate of wages 
was established. The lessees were at the same time required 
to support the aged and infirm, and to provide instruction for 
the young, and were forbidden the use of the lash. They 
must provide at least one full hand to every eight acres, and 
were not permitted to employ children under fourteen. The 
wages were rather small (seven dollars a month and food for 
each full hand, others in proportion), but perhaps sufficient 
if fairly and promptly paid, when we consider the risk of the 
undertaking and the quality of the services. But fixed wages 
do not stimulate enough, and there is besides room for fraud 
in deducting for unsatisfactory work, or sickness. It is repre- 
sented that many of the people were grossly cheated by the 
lessees, both in their wages and their supplies. We under- 
stand that a company has been formed in this city to lease 
plantations and pay “ by the job, returning to the contraband 
camps all such inefficient hands as do not upon job-work make 
as aminimum the rate of wages prescribed in the lease, name- 
ly, seven dollars per month; and allowing the industrious to 
make as much more as they choose” ;* —a very ingenious 
scheme for reconciling the advantages of the Port Royal sys- 
tem with the terms of leasing. ’ 





* See letter of E. A. in Boston Daily Advertiser, January 4, 1864. 
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In spite of all these drawbacks, the experiment succeeded, 
both as a military measure and as a trial of free labor. The 
crop was small, but the freedmen have advanced towards in- 
dependence. There were several negro lessees. “‘ And it is a 
fact,’’ says General Thomas in his Report, “ that the cotton 
they have raised for themselves, owing to better cultivation, is 
of a higher grade than that of the white lessees.”” He con-* 
tinues : “‘ The experiment, adopted hastily and from necessity, 
with many misgivings, I now regard a complete success.” Dr. 
Yeatman, in his Report to the Western Sanitary Commission, 
gives the names of twenty colored lessees, with the number of 
hands they employed, and the amount of their crops. As 
nothing which has appeared is more conclusive evidence of the 


capability of the freedmen to support themselves, we will give 
some extracts. 


“ Luke Johnson (colored), on the Albert Richardson place, will make 
five bales of cotton, and corn sufficient for his family and stock, and has 
sold three hundred dollars’ worth of vegetables. He has paid all expen- 
ses without aid from the government. He commenced work last May. 


“ Henry Johnson (colored) will make eight bales of cotton, doing all 
the work himself. 


“ Jacob (colored), on the Blackmer place, has made seven bales of 
very fine cotton, the best I saw, and equal to any ever grown in this 
section. He had some assistance. 

“ Jim Blue (colored), an old man, has made two bales of cotton. 

“ Sancho (colored) works part of the Ballard place. I was informed 
he would make eighty bales of cotton. He works about twenty-seven 
men, women, and boys. I called to see him, but he was absent.” 


Turning to the Lower Mississippi, we find a very different set 
of circumstances, and one much harder to deal with. There 
is a great, turbulent city, a populous State, and plantations of 
the largest size. There are resident planters, who have taken 
the oath of allegiance, and must be treated as loyal, while 
their hearts are all the while with the Rebels. To add to the 
difficulties of the situation, these very planters are specially 
exempted by the Emancipation Proclamation, and protected in 
their legal rights over their slaves. Then, too, the General in 
command is at the head of an important department, which 
calls for all his energies in the field. It would be hard to 

30 * 
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conceive of a situation more filled with difficulties and compli- 
cations, more liable to misconstruction, and requiring more 
delicacy and tact, than that of General Banks in his relation 
to slavery and the freedmen. We can hardly wonder that at 
the end of a year he took the bold step of ignoring utterly 
the arbitrary line that the President had drawn, and declaring 
“the laws recognizing slavery in the State to be “* inconsistent 
with the present condition of public affairs, and plainly inappli- 
cable to any class of persons now existing within its limits.’ * 
One principle was laid down by him at the start, and has 
never been left out of sight, — that there should be no idleness. 
Every man who could handle a spade or a musket should 
work, either in the army, on the plantations, or on the public 
works. Beyond this, there can hardly be said to have been 
any “plan,” any distinct “experiment,” in Lower Louisiana 
during the year 1863. Particular cases had to be settled as 
they arose, according to their merits. The planters who 
retained their slaves in law must be recognized as slavehold- 
ers, and all that could be done was to hold them to a strict 
accountability for their treatment of them. It was found in 
practice that these slaves were “ demoralized ”’ to such an ex- 
tent by the freedmen around them, that the only way to make 
their labor worth much was to treat them as free and pay 
them wages. Besides the plantations whose owners stayed at 
home, there were abandoned and confiscated estates, which were 
leased or sold, and worked by either paying monthly wages to 
the laborers, or allowing them a certain proportion (one twen- 
tieth) of the crop. As a general thing, the results appear to 
have been meagre. There were extortions, abuses, and frauds 
committed by the employers, and too often by United States 
officials, undermining the confidence of the freedmen in the 
government, and in freedom itself. But there were besides 
honorable exceptions, crowned with remarkable success.+ 
Apart from the new freedmen, however, there is ample proof, 
in Louisiana, of the success of free black labor,—the well- 





* Proclamation of January 11, 1864. 

+ See account of Mr. Brott’s plantation, in letter of J. A. Ware, in New York 
Times, October 17, 1863,— an imstance of success far surpassing anything accom- 
plished at Port Royal. 
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educated, prosperous mechanics and traders of New Orleans, 
and the thrifty colored farmers in the Téche country.* In 
particular, the Free-Labor Bank which General Banks is about 
to establish is a feature which should belong to every plan ; 
we are surprised that something of this sort has never been 
established at Port Royal, and that Dr. Yeatman makes no 
provision for one. 

It is alleged, whether rightly or not, that payment by the 
job would be too complicated for the large plantations of the 
Mississippi Valley, except for extra work and on special occa- 
sions, — as at cotton-picking time. At any rate, the system of 
monthly wages has been adopted for the current year, in both 
these districts. The plans differ in one important respect: 
General Banks’s order of February 3d prescribes a low rate of 
wages (eight dollars a month for first-class hands), and rations 
and clothing in addition ; while General Thomas’s plan (that 
proposed by Dr. Yeatman, with some slight modifications) pays 
twenty-five dollars to first-class hands, and requires the lessees 
to furnish food and clothing at fifteen per cent above cost. The 
latter is certainly much to be preferred, as encouraging habits 
of independence, and affording less room for fraud. In sucha 
neighborhood as that of New Orleans there will be great facili- 
ties for putting off condemned army-stores and clothing upon 
the workmen,. and it will not be easy to determine precise- 
ly what are “ healthy rations” and “ comfortable clothing ”’ : 
what satisfies one may not another. Then, too, the rate of 
wages is low. The clothing may be commuted for three dol- 
lars, the rations will certainly not exceed five in value, and 
medical attendance is reckoned in Dr. Yeatman’s “ Sugges- 
tions’’ at two, — making eighteen dollars for a first-class hand, 
against twenty-five on the Central Mississippi. In either case, 
he will have quarters and fuel, and instruction will be provided 
by public enterprise. The only respect in which the proprietor 
or lessee on the Lower Mississippi will be under a disadvantage 
is in the greater liability to be burdened with the care of the 
infirm and aged. Even these he will probably find no diffi- 
culty in sending to the “ establishments provided for them by 





* “Whip, Hoe, and Sword,” p.56. This is the only fact of any importance 
which we have been able to glean from this book. 
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Both of the plans in question bear the 
marks of having been drawn up with great care, after a 
faithful study of the results of last year’s experiments, and 
with a special view to avoid their errors. Dr. Yeatman’s in 
especial — of which we shall speak more in detail presently — 
is full of practical wisdom; and we could hardly desire any 
alteration, unless it were possible to substitute payment by 
the job for monthly wages. 

These three experiments have all been carried on in plant- 
ing States, where industry is mainly engaged in the extended 
cultivation of two or three great staples. In these States, 
slavery has been the “ corner-stone ”’ of the political structure. 
It has claimed to be a “ patriarchal institution,” entitling the 
aristocracy, which has grown out of it, to look down upon the 
money-making industry of the North; while all the time the 
bodies and souls of helpless millions have been crushed and 
tortured by it, year in and year out, ruthlessly and by system, 
as purely and simply to make money, as the wildest opera- 
tions in Wall Street. This is what slavery is in the Cotton 
States; so essential in their rotten system, that when it is de- 
stroyed society falls to pieces, and must be organized anew. 
But north of these are farming States, where slavery is a mere 
excrescence, an aristocratic luxury, which can be abolished 
without interfering essentially with society or industry. 

For this reason, we shall only give a hasty glance at the con- 
dition of the freedmen in the Border States, and the efforts 
made for their relief and elevation. If they were left entirely 
alone in these localities, — if the authorities were not haunted 
by the persistent notion, that the colored people must be treated 
as an exceptional class, which needs the constant exercise of 
a paternal watchfulness, — we are inclined to believe that there 
need be very little help given, and very little trouble taken 
about them, except at certain points. Even the freedmen’s 
villages on Arlington Heights and elsewhere are meddled with 
too much, and it is disheartening enough to read of the suf- 
fering and annoyances often caused by this officious manage- 
ment. The most extensive single experiment in these States 
is that in the neighborhood of Fortress Monroe, where the ref- 
ugees and other freedmen have been distributed among farms 
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and villages, in which they succeeded last year in maintaining 
themselves comfortably by free labor. These are now placed 
under General Butler’s vigorous and humane rule; and in no 
other quarter do we feel an equally well-grounded confidence 
of immediate and unmixed advantage to the freedmen, for 
nowhere else is there an executive officer such a terror to evil- 
doers, and so constant a friend to the down-trodden. Free 
labor in North Carolina and Tennessee presents no novel or 
distinctive features, unless we except Mr. Janes’s “ Board of 
Councillors’ on Roanoke Island, designed as the first step in 
self-government. We need, therefore, only testify to its grat- 
ifying success in these States. 

In summing up the results of the various experiments of 
free labor, both in this country and the West Indies, we must 
not forget that there are two points of view from which they 
must be regarded, — the welfare of the freedmen and the suc- 
cess of the industry. The latter —too often the only one 
taken into accourit — we shall consider presently. It is of little 
importance compared with the other. This nation was found- 
ed to produce men, not cotton; and if it could only expiate 
the great crime of slavery by losing the monopoly of its chief 
staple, no man could say the punishment was too severe. 

For the freedmen, then, there is one thing that is essential 
and sufficient, — that their labor should be immediately free. 
And if to be free meant to be “let alone,” we might perhaps 
stop here, as having said all that need be or could be said. 
But it is no less true of civil and industrial than of political 
freedom, that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
There is a constant tendency to centralization in free society, 
which must be counteracted by wise legislation. There are 
ever-recurring contests between labor and capital, which only 
the calm and profound study of political science will ever 
bring to a right issue. And if it is true, in all free society, 
that freedom must be protected, much more is it true with re- 
spect to an ignorant, timorous people like these, in the tran- 
sition state from slavery to freedom. There are perils in their 
future that must not be overlooked, or left to the caprice of 
circumstances. 

It is not a ground of reasonable complaint, that those who 
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escape from their masters and take refuge within our lines are 
obliged to serve in the quartermaster’s department, or even in 
the ranks. This results from the condition and rights of war, 
and applies to whites as well as blacks. Even that the negli- 
gence of Congress, or of the War Department, allows them to 
be paid only ten dollars a month, while white workmen are 
receiving twenty or thirty,* hard and unjust as it is, may per- 
haps be considered as equalized by the food and shelter afford- 
ed by government in charity to the thousands who can do 
nothing to earn a living. Half an hour’s legislation in Con- 
gress would remedy this wrong. ‘But this is war, — an excep- 
tional condition of things. When hostilities cease, these men 
will be left to find their level, just as white men are. They 
will take care of themselves. We wish to speak here only of 
those who remain upon the plantations, or will return to them 
to live, — of the future labor system of the South, and the con- 
dition of its laborers. 

To let these alone means to expose them to a fate hardly 
better than slavery. We say expose, not subject. We do not 
think that at the worst it is probable that such a fate would 
overtake them; but it is possible, and this possibility must be 
guarded against. There is danger of their falling into a con- 
dition of predial servitude, of a constrained apprenticeship of 
“black laws,” of sinister State legislation under the guise of 
protection, of a thousand discriminations which may be de- 
clared “consistent, as a temporary arrangement, with their 
present condition as a laboring, landless, and homeless class,” 
— nay, even of the open revival of slavery by State laws. We 
believe that the genuine Union men of the South can be trust- 
ed upon this great question, and that they will succeed in 
obtaining the control in their States. But it would be folly to 
leave out of sight the immense power for evil that the States 
will have if they come into the hands of bad men, especially 
if the theory of State Rights should regain its ascendency. 

Thus at the very threshold of our inquiry we are met by 
that béte noire of American politics, — State Rights. We do 
not mean to discuss this doctrine. It is manifest enough to 





* See Dr. Yeatman’s Report to the Western Sanitary Commission. 
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any one whose mind is not beclouded by its metaphysics, that 
the framers of the Constitution intended to found a nation, 
not a mere confederacy ; and that is enough for us. We trust, 
too, that its power for evil has been effectually destroyed by 
the experience of the last three years. But there is one point 
on which the friends of freedom are not sufficiently on their 
guard. They often volunteer a very dangerous admission, — 
that, when a State is once admitted into the Union, it is com- 
plete master of its internal institutions, except where the Con- 
stitution clearly stands in the way. We hold, on the contrary, 
that the nation, by its agent, Congress, can impose conditions 
on receiving a new State into fellowship, and require the strict 
observance of them. Missouri was not admitted into the Union 
until she had repealed a certain obnoxious statute: did she 
have the right to pass the law anew the next year? It is the 
custom in admitting new States to make grants of public land 
for educational purposes; suppose Minnesota should attempt 
to use this fund in building a State-house or an asylum, would 
there be no power to prevent it? Slavery was prohibited in 
Indiana and Illinois by no State legislation, but by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and we believe that all the sovereignty of these 
States is not enough to establish it in the face of that ordi- 
nance. Or suppose that Utah should be admitted into the 
Union, under the express condition that it should prohibit 
polygamy; we have faith that there would be no adherents of 
State Rights so devoted as to justify her in introducing it 
again, or to deny the nation the power of enforcing obedience 
with the sword. 

The President, in his Proclamation of Amnesty, does pre- 
cisely what we claim that Congress has the right to do. He 
lays downs terms which he, as executive head of the nation, 
will require of the insurgent States on their return to alle- 
giance. But he only speaks for himself, not for his successor ; 
he assumes, as commander-in-chief, powers that he cannot 
exercise when hostilities cease; and he leaves his acts, as he 
admits, to be adjudicated upon by a court independent of his 
control. He has done all that he could do. It is for Congress 
now to take the matter up, and place it beyond the possibility 
of an adverse issue. It cannot legislate for the States, but it 
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can declare the only terms upon which it will permit the rebel- 
lious commonwealths to resume their old condition. Congress 
is sole judge of the elections of its own members, and no 
Supreme Courts can compel it to receive the representatives of 
States which have not complied with the conditions on which 
alone it will acknowledge them as States. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips, in his speech at the Cooper Institute, 
December 22, 1863, urges the adoption of two amendments to 
the Constitution; one prohibiting slavery forever in all the 
States, the other forbidding any State to make distinctions in 
its laws on account of race or color. The first of these is 
already before Congress. Probably neither could obtain the 
requisite majority in the present Congress, although the latter 
would be more likely to do so than the former, as not contain- 
ing any direct allusion to the sacred institution. It would 
also cover the whole ground, and render the other unnecessary, 
for any slavery but that which rests on race or color is out of 
the question. If this could be adopted as an amendment to 
the Constitution, we believe that all the dangers we have men- 
tioned would be avoided. This broad principle would cover 
everything, without introducing the idea of property in man 
into that instrument. But supposing that this is impossible ; 
the next best thing is that which we have spoken of above. 
Let Congress declare that it will receive the seceded States 
back into the Union only on condition that they shall repeal 
everything in their constitutions which creates or recognizes 
distinctions among their citizens on the ground of race or 
color.* Such a law would not imply any decision as to the 
legal condition of the States. This knotty point had better be 
left in abeyance, as the practical sagacity of the President 
leaves it. Whether it is that the States are to be created 
anew, or their suspended life is to be revived, or active organ- 
isms are to be admitted to the possession of rights which they 
had forfeited by their own acts, in either case the law: simply 





* Dr. Howe, in his letter to Hon. T. D. Eliot (Commonwealth of January 8), 
proposes, as we do, a “condition of readmission to the Union, namely, that the States 
shall make suitable provision for the employment and support of emancipated ne- 
groes who seek such aid.” We are gratified to have his authority on the general 
principle of requiring a condition, although we are inclined to think that so tempo- 
rary a relief as this will be, had better be left under Federal care. 
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lays down terms upon which they will be permitted to act as 
members of the Union. 

If the legal equality of the races were once secured, any 
further consideration of the subject would concern the freed- 
men only as being the largest part of the laboring population 
of the South, and as having been heretofore under so peculiar 
and unjust disabilities that their labor requires a complete re- 
organization. For the present, however, we can hardly expect 
to accomplish so much as this, and it will probably be neces- 
sary for the general government to determine upon some plan 
for this reorganization of labor, and appoint officers to carry it 
into effect. The Freedmen’s Bureau, which will no doubt be 
established by the present Congress, will of course have the 
whole care of the matter, and it will be its business to appoint 
Superintendents, Inspectors, or Commissioners, to have the 


freedmen in their charge. 


The Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission recommend the ap- 
pointment of superintendents of various grades, to have the 
charge of the freedmen, the whole to be under the direction of a 
Superintendent-General. Dr. Yeatman’s plan defines the du- 
ties of these superintendents, the highest grade of which he calls 
Commissioner. His plan is designed especially for the aban- 
doned plantations on the Mississippi, but almost all its pro- 
visions are adapted to any locality. To the commissioner he 
gives the duty of leasing abandoned plantations, and visiting 
them at least four times a year. The superintendents are to 
have the care of “ Infirmary Farms,” or, as they are now 
called, “‘ Contraband Camps.” All refugees and unemployed 
freedmen are to be collected in them, and from them the les- 
sees are to obtain their laborers; the superintendents seeing 
that the employer keeps his contracts faithfully. Until society 
is settled, and authority re-established in the insurgent districts, 
this plan seems the best possible, — to be put into operation as 
fast as new territory comes within our lines. But it is only 
a temporary plan; the Infirmary Farms, which at present are 
of fundamental importance, will gradually dwindle into mere 
Poor Farms, and probably within a few years — when labor is 
in a healthy state, and none but the old and sick are left on 
the farms — the office of superintendent will lose its supervis- 
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ing character, all inspection and control being performed by 
the commissioners. 

There are a few points in regard to which regulations of a 
permanent character must be made. We have already said 
that freedom of labor* is the needful thing; and this, for an 
agricultural laborer, depends not only on the conditions of ser- 
vice and rate of wages, but upon the arrangements as to land 
and tenements. 

On each of these points some supervision will be necessary, 
however free the formation of contracts may be. Both parties 
require protection, — the planter as well as the laborer. All the 
great Southern staples need systematic and continuous culti- 
vation, and at certain seasons call for all the hands that can 
be had. Even at Port Royal last year, where cotton-picking 
was paid at a very high rate, a great deal was lost by the peo- 
ple neglecting it for the sake of getting in their corn and po- 
tatoes. The planter should not, therefore, be left at the mercy 
of his hands at these seasons. The condition and treatment 
of tenements, violations of contracts, neglect of work, or un- 
fair deductions from wages, will come under the inspection 
of the commissioner, who must also have power to declare a 
contract at an end,—sometimes the only safeguard against 
abuse. Contracts should be written,— as prescribed by Dr. 
Yeatman, and required this year at Port Royal, — and should 
be witnessed by the inspecting official. 

As to the second point, the freedmen will naturally continue 
to live in the cabins which they occupied as slaves. Their 
local attachments are so strong that they will desire this, and 
it will be a long time before they will reach the point of re- 
quiring better tenements, except where the cabins are unusu- 
ally bad. They will, of course, be tenants of the planter; the 
rent of their houses and plots of ground forming a part of 
their wages. In some cases, at Port Royal, and we presume 
elsewhere, the freedmen have built houses for themselves, or 
made very thorough repairs on their old ones. Any plan that 





* How perfectly this will settle itself if the freedom of transit is only secured, is 
proved in the case of one of the Port Royal plantations, which was bought last 
year by a person with whom the freedmen were, for some reason, dissatisfied. Ev- 
ery man, woman, and child left the plantation and found employment elsewhere. 
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shall be adopted should provide for such cases, by obliging the 
planter to pay for the house, or the improvements, at a fair ap- 
praisement. The laborer will then be the tenant of his em- 
ployer, unless he is able and chooses to buy a lot of land some- 
where in the neighborhood. 

There are two particulars which need special consideration. 
The first is as to the obligation on the part of the tenant to 
work for his landlord, or of the landlord to employ the tenant. 
Any such regulation as that of some of the West Indies, which 
obliges the laborer to work a certain number of days for his 
landlord at less than the current rate of wages, is of course 
very unjust; but there might be a question whether any such 
obligation should exist with a fair rate of wages. Probably 
a safe general rule would be, that all occupants of the reg- 
ular plantation negro-quarters should be expected to work 
upon the plantation, and should have a right so to do; while 
those who occupy any other tenements should be left perfectly 
free. The contracts would specify this in each case. A sec- 
ond point is as to the right of the employer to pay wholly or 
partly in goods, —a right that should never be allowed, as it 
opens the door to gross fraud. The abuse of this right is one 
of the chief grounds of complaint on behalf of the freedmen 
in the Mississippi Valley the last year. But this abuse exists 
everywhere. All who are familiar with the small manufac- 
turing villages of New England will remember cases of oper- 
atives being required to buy at their employer’s shop, often at 
exorbitant prices. We hold it the moral duty of the employer 
to furnish goods to his work-people at as near cost as possible ; 
the stores established at Port Royal by the Philadelphia and 
New York societies, and on Mr. Philbrick’s plantations, are 
among the most beneficent features of that enterprise ; but the 
people are only invited to deal at these, and can purchase at 
Beaufort or Hilton Head if they prefer. We have already said 
that this is specially provided for in Dr. Yeatman’s plan. 

An important question presents itself at this point. Under 
what authority shall these inspectors or superintendents be 
appointed? As long as the war lasts, of course, the whole 
subject will be under the military authority of the United 
States. And although a few of the seceded States — as Arkan- 
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sas and North Carolina — may probably avail themselves of the 
proffered terms of amnesty before long, the process of recon- 
struction in the rest will be so long, that whatever system may 
be adopted and put in operation in them will be so completely 
fixed in the usages of the community by the time the States 
return to their allegiance, that the power may then be safely 
left to the States, where it rightfully belongs. We do not 
see any insurmountable constitutional objection in having the 
freedmen, like the Indians, under the care of a permanent 
national bureau. But the negroes, unlike the Indians, are 
destined to form an important and powerful element in the 
nation, and our policy should be to keep up distinctions no 
longer than is absolutely necessary. For this reason Dr. 
Howe’s plan does not strike us altogether favorably. It pro- 
vides for freedmen as a class, while the poor whites of the 
\. South need protection, help, and instruction quite as much as 
the negroes. We prefer Mr. Phillips’s grand and simple prin- 
ciple, — “* No distinction on account of race or color.” 

We have so far assumed, that the land in the South will con- 
tinue to be owned and cultivated in plantations. Both cotton 
and sugar are peculiarly adapted to cultivation on a large 
scale, — especially sugar, by reason of the very costly ma- 
chinery it requires. No doubt even here a division of labor 
would be practicable, and the cotton could be ginned, and the 
sugar manufactured, entirely in large establishments devoted 
exclusively to these operations. In the French West Indies 
this is done to some extent, we believe, in the manufacture 
of sugar, even where the plantations are very large. And 
the experience of Jamaica and the Mississippi Valley proves 
that both sugar and cotton can be profitably grown by the 
~ owners of three or four acres. If the land were wholly cut 
up into small farms, capital would at once find profitable in- 
vestments in the erection of large steam grinding and ginning 
mills, at points convenient of access; or there would soon be 
hand-gins for upland cotton,— as there now are for sea-island, 
— which the small farmer could use to advantage for his own 
little crop, although it would be bad economy to use them with 
hired labor on a large scale. The more of these small free- 
holds in the hands of freedmen, Northern soldiers, Huropean 
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emigrants, and “ poor whites” (who will here take their first 
step in industrial civilization), the better. But, after all, it 
is probable that the plantation system will continue to be the 
prevailing one, whether conducted by the old proprietors or by 
new purchasers. 

A great deal of alarm has been expressed in various quar- 
ters at possible evil results of the President’s Proclamation of 
Amnesty, especially at the danger of a great landed aristocracy 
arising in place of the slave aristocracy. We have ourselves 
pointed out certain perils which lurk in that wise and noble 
document: this other fear, of a landed aristocracy, we think 
groundless. Leaving this consideration out of view for a 
moment, it will not be denied that the highest statesmanship 
demands that the extreme penalties of this severe law should 
be mitigated by executive clemency. Punishments for politi- 
cal offences are the most odious of punishments. By refrain- 
ing from the infliction of them in all their rigor, we not only 
gain the sympathy of the world, but attract many of the waver- 
ing and disheartened among the insurgents. There will be 
plantations enough confiscated or sold for taxes, whose owners 
are shut out from the terms of grace, or refuse to avail them- 
selves of them. A wholesale confiscation of all the land in 
the South,—for it is practically this that many demand, — 
with no exceptions and no room left for repentance, would not 
only be a barbarous and vindictive policy, but would prolong 
and embitter the resistance to lawful authority. This would 
be true even if we admitted the point in dispute, that a landed 
aristocracy could remain, — an insignificant aristocracy at the 
best, since it is not to be doubted that nearly all who are nat- 
ural leaders among the Rebels by intellect and force of will 
are by this time in stations which would exclude them from 
the terms of the amnesty. But if slavery dies, the Southern 
aristocracy dies with it. 

In a former number* we attempted to show that the rebel- 
lion has its roots, not in slavery as a social and industrial in- 
stitution, but in slavery as the foundation of an aristocracy. 
By destroying the peculiar species of property which it rests 
upon, we destroy this aristocracy itself, so far as its political 





* Christian Examiner, November, 1862. 
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power is concerned ; and when this aristocracy is destroyed — 
not one hour sooner — it will be safe to discontinue the war. 
The overthrow of slavery as a legalized institution, and the 
effectual prohibition of all measures which should revive it un- 
der another form or name, will accomplish this end; and we 
have endeavored to point out the nature of such provisions as 
the case requires. But the question now under consideration 
is, — Suppose slavery fairly dead, and labor free, is it sufficient 
to establish a landed aristocracy in the true sense of the term, 
that the land is mainly owned in large tracts, whether by the 
former proprietors or by others ? 

Put in this form, we think hardly any one will answer the 
question in the affirmative. A landed aristocracy can only 
exist where land is small in quantity and high in price, and 
where at the same time its possession gives peculiar privileges 
or power, or its transfer is jealously guarded by laws of entail 
and primogeniture. All of these circumstances concur in the 
lordliest aristocracy that ever existed, that of England; not 
one of them exists in our case. Take an instance precisely 
parallel to ours. Of all the British West India Islands, Bar- 
badoes is the only one that has an aristocracy in any true sense 
of the term, because it is the only one where land is dear and 
labor cheap. And even here, Mr. Sewell wrote in 1859 (p. 
39): “ Within the last fifteen years, in spite of the extraordi- 
nary price of land and the low rate of wages, the small proprie- 
tors of Barbados [so spelt by Mr. Sewell] holding less than five 
acres, have increased from 1100 to 3537.” If the tendency to 
the distribution of land exists so strongly as this where land is 
worth five hundred dollars an acre, and wages are twenty-four 
cents a day, and where the tenant is compelled by law to work 
for his landlord at less than the market rate of wages, how 
long will the aristocracy hold its own against it? And what 
likelihood is there of a territorial aristocracy among us, with 
land selling for its taxes, and wages a dollar a day? His 
purse empty, his credit gone, his slaves free, his land neglected 
and worn out, the planter who saves his estates by timely sub- 
mission will preserve but a shadow of his old authority. Our 
case is that of Jamaica or Trinidad, not of Barbadoes. 

«, This brings us to another point, already hinted at. Our real 
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danger is, we apprehend, not that, in this age of trade and 
stock-jobbing, a landed aristocracy should spring up-out of a 
few cheap acres of land, but that a selfish and short-sighted 
policy should destroy, not industry, but the production of the 
great staples, as it has done in Jamaica. The planters of Ja- 
maica took a grim pleasure in being ruined, that they might 
have it in their power to say, ‘“* We told you so.” Instead of 
accepting gracefully their new position, like those of Antigua 
and Trinidad, they set themselves to work to aggravate its 
difficulties. Absenteeism, waste, refusal to adopt new ma- 
chinery or processes, neglect of the highways, greediness in 
forming engagements with the laborers, and bad faith in meet- 
ing them, —all these things have so effectually broken down 
the sugar culture in Jamaica, that it seems permanently de- 
stroyed. In our legislation we need not only to secure the 
freedom of the laborer, but to encourage the cultivation of the 
great staples. We must, it is true, guarantee the freedman the 
right to leave the plantation where he has been a slave, but at 
the same time we would make it for his interest not to avail 
himself of that right. 

Thus another path of inquiry has brought us to the same 
result. The interest of the landholders to carry on their busi- 
ness profitably, and the higher interest of the nation and of 
mankind to have abundant crops of sugar and cotton, demand 
the same that justice does, — that the terms of contract be- 
tween the planter and the laborer should be liberal and liber- 
ally construed. If otherwise, — if the landlord tries to force 
his tenants to work for him for less than their labor is worth, 
thinking that because he can turn them out of their houses he 
has them in his power, —or if he interprets the contract un- 
fairly, and cuts down wages on frivolous pretexts, — or if plant- 
ers conspire together to keep down the price of labor, — the 
same result will surely follow which followed in Jamaica. The 
laborer is not in their power. He will seek employment in the 
cities, or buy a little lot of land and raise watermelons and 
ground-nuts for the market, or migrate beyond the Missis- 
sippi, where there are miles and miles of unoccupied land in- 
viting him. Then we shall hear over again the lamentations 
of Jamaica, — that emancipation has been the ruin of the 
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South ; that the lazy and ungrateful negro chooses to earn a 
competency on his own soil, rather than to help swell the col- 
umn of exports for poor pay and hard treatment on another 
man’s land ; that industry is perishing for lack of labor. 

We apprehend that at the best, with the largest wages and 
the fairest treatment, there will be a scarcity of labor. Even 
if every field-hand stays on his old plantation, there will not 
be enough to meet the demand. Already even, at Port Royal, 
in spite of the numbers of refugees who have found shelter 
and employment there, many more hands could be used to ad- 
vantage if the cotton culture were carried on this year on the 
same scale as last ; and we have heard it seriously proposed to 
bring white laborers down from the North. And as industry 
is revived over these broad States, the want will be still more 
painfully felt. The destructive system of spreading a scanty 
population thinly over a vast area has been carried out even 
further in the South than in the North. Slave labor is so un- 
skilled and wasteful, that it must every year demand fresh land. — 
And agriculture in the South has consisted so entirely in 
scratching up the soil and carrying it off in the form of cotton 
and tobacco, that it has only been kept up at all by letting the 
land lie fallow every other year. Every plantation must be 
twice as large as it need be if properly cultivated. So that 
here is all this waste land to occupy whenever agriculture be- 
gins to be conducted on scientific principles. Add to this the 
virgin lands of the Southwest, the worn-out and abandoned 
plantations, and the lands which have never been cleared 
and drained,— the very best lands there are, if Mr. Carey is 
correct, — and take into consideration the high price which 
cotton is sure to bring for some years yet, the constant ten- 
dency of the laboring population to rise to the position of free- 
holders, the certain withdrawal of female labor from the fields 
as civilization advances, and the further drain to be made by 
the introduction of manufacturing establishments in these 
regions, and it will be seen that the labor question is likely to 
be as grave for us as for Trinidad and Bourbon. 

So far, then, from advising — much less forcing — our freed- 
men to colonize Africa or Central America or the Ile de Vache, 
we shall probably be obliged at no distant day to consider how 
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we shall fill the void which an improved condition of life will 
make in our laboring population. This question of course lies © 
entirely beyond the scope of the present article, and may be 
best left to be discussed when it becomes a practical one. 

But while we do not think that there is any real danger of a 
new aristocracy, the land question, in its relation to the freed- 
men and the national interests, deserves careful consideration. 
It is impossible to form a correct estimate how large a propor- 
tion of the lands in the South will come into the hands of the 
government, either by confiscation or failure to pay the taxes. 
A very large one no doubt, — large enough to make it worth 
while to adopt some uniform plan for its disposition, based 
upon a definite principle. 

In the first place, the national interests must be consulted, 
as well as those of the freedmen. We do not refer to the rev- 
enue that would accrue from the sale or leasing of the lands. 
This should be devoted wholly to the benefit of the State or 
community in which the lands are situated; and at any rate 
this consideration of temporary revenge is as nothing by the 
side of the permanent welfare of the country. Many have 
said that the negroes should be compensated for their long ser- 
vitude by receiving the confiscated lands as a free gift. We 
do not think so. We do not think that this would be for their 
interest. They have received too much charity already, and 
in many places show painfully the demoralizing effects of being 
petted and treated as paupers. We even think that it was un- 
wise in the South Carolina tax-commissioners to sell land to 
them this year at the same rate ($1.25 an acre) at which it 
was bid in last year at the public sale, and not a third part of 
what it would bring now in an open market. Lots of five, 
ten, or twenty acres would have been passed with contempt by 
speculators, and would no doubt have been bought at a fair 
rate by the very ones who ought to have them, — the indus- 
trious and thriving among the freedmen, who have something 
laid up from last year’s earnings. Selling the lands by private 
sale at such low rates, and on such favorable terms of payment, 
was to give the lazy an equal chance with the industrious. 

Even if the policy in question did not tend to unman the 
freedmen, it would still be inadvisable to encourage them to 
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congregate in large districts held wholly by themselves. Some 
unhealthy tracts there are, no doubt, which will eventually be 
inhabited exclusively by blacks ; but this is a necessary evil. 
So, too, there will be freedmen’s villages, as there are German 
and Irish villages at the North. Whether or not they need 
the counsel of wiser and more experienced men, — a want 
which could be supplied by intelligent colored men from the 
North, — we dread every circumstance which tends to estab- 
lish classes in our land, whether of Germans, Irish, or Negroes, 
rich or poor, Catholics or Protestants. The interests of the 
nation demand that all its elements should be fused as speedily 
as may be, and we should prefer that whatever plan is adopted 
for the sale of the lands should aim at bringing the races to- 
gether, rather than separating them.* We think it very de- 
sirable, too, that large plantations should alternate with small 
freeholds, in order that independent labor may profit somewhat 
by observing what capital and skill can accomplish. We all 
know how it stimulates the plodding farmers of a New England 
town to have a man of means introduce a scientific agriculture 
in the midst of them. 

- Almost all the points which we have considered have been 
embodied in the plan finally adopted for the sale of the lands 
at Port Royal. Certain plantations were sold by auction last 
year to private parties; others have been divided into lots va- 
rying from eighty to three hundred and twenty acres, and sold 
this year to the highest bidders; others still are divided into 
lots of five and ten acres, and sold by private sale to the freed- 
men; and lots of one hundred and sixty acres are reserved at 
convenient points for educational purposes. We do not know 
that anything better than this plan in its general features can 

be devised for all the lands that come into our possession. 
Only in certain details it is open to criticism. We would give 
the negroes an equal chance with white men, but the thrifty a 
better chance than the shiftless. -The sale was hurried through 
with injudicious haste, before the surveys were completed or 
the community prepared for the change. And we can only 









* Dr. Howe’s Report upon the condition of the blacks in Canada urges the im- 
portance of scattering the colored people among the whites, rather than collecting 
them by themselves. 
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regard as childish the fancy of transferring the land system of 
the wild lands of the West to a thickly settled corner of one 
of the original thirteen States, so that, creeks, roads, hedges, 
belts of trees, and plantation-lines being disregarded, the pur- 
chaser finds his land described by “‘ Range,” “ Township,” and 
‘‘ Section,” and must build his fences anew, at whatever angle 
to the natural boundary line chance may prescribe. 

We must not forget Mr. Eli Thayer’s scheme for an armed. ; 
colonization of the Southern States. It is, we suppose, bor- 
rowed from the military colonies of the Romans, from which 
it differs in all essential features. The Romans planted mili- 
tary colonies in districts already subdued, in which the colonists 
were in reality to form a military aristocracy, and rule the 
conquered district. Mr. Thayer’s proposition was to send ten 
thousand farmers to enter upon the cultivation of an insurgent 
district, in which they were to form a militia for its defence ; 
or, in other words, to send ten thousand soldiers to conquer a 
district, who were then to turn into farmers, and occupy it. 
Whichever of these it was, it would have found no warmer 
advocate than Mr. Davis or General Lee. But real military 
colonies, established at important strategic points when the 
war is practically over, and the army disbanded, might be a 
most valuable means of maintaining order. Suppose that at 
Chattanooga, Corinth, Vicksburg, Jacksonville, and similar 
points, the confiscated lands should be divided into lots of a 
suitable size, and given to soldiers on condition that they 
should settle upon them, and keep up a military organization, 
receiving perhaps half-pay from government. It may be that 
some such plan as this* will deserve consideration when the 
time comes; until then, it is another proof of President Lin- 
coln’s good sense, that he has not listened seriously to any 
seductive plans of military colonies. 

There is still another practical aspect in which the freedman 
question must be regarded. We glory in Democracy as the 
basis of our institutions, and yet no man who knows the freed- 
men would dream for a moment of giving the suffrage to 
them as a class. For ourselves, the question presents no 





* We believe that Genera] Frémont has proposed something of this nature. 
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difficulty in principle, for we hold the doctrine that the elec- 
toral franchise is not a right, but a trust; and that it should 
be in the hands only of those fit to exercise it. We make no 
distinction of color here. Neither whites nor blacks in the 
Southern States are, as a general thing, competent to vote in- 
telligently ; and this statement covers the whole ground. That 
a population like that of the Gulf States requires a different 
rule from that of New England is obvious. With us, the in- 
stitutions provide effectually that every native-born citizen 
shall be trained to the exercise of his political rights; in the 
South, the institutions have sedulously guarded against any 
such result. 

How to meet this grave question is the concern of the States 
themselves. It is their duty, first of all, to provide such edu- 
cational institutions that the second or third generation shall 
be fitted for democracy. In this the nation can assist, as it 
has already begun to do in reserving from the sale of the Port 
Royal lands certain tracts as “ school farms,” to be used 
eventually as the foundation of a free-school system. Our 
observation of the school-children at Port Royal, the sons and 
daughters of freedmen, themselves too born slaves, leads us to 
the opinion that there is no reason in nature why these very 
children should not grow up to be intelligent voters. If this 
opinion is well founded, and the children of the poor whites 
should give equal promise, any restrictions upon the suffrage 
imposed now will be only temporary, and a few years — per- 
haps less than we imagine — may see South Carolina at last 
a democratic State. ; 

It were to be desired that there should be the wisdom, in 
reconstructing these States, to place this important matter 
upon a juster and sounder basis than has ever yet been practi- 
cable. A property qualification, even of land, will be of little 
value where land is so cheap, unless placed so high as to create 
a class aristocracy. Intelligence and character, so far as these 
can be-defined by law and practically ascertained, ought to be 
the qualifications chiefly considered. ‘1 regard it as wholly 
inadmissible,’ says Mr. Mill,* “that any person should par- 








* Representative Government, Chap. VIII. 
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ticipate in the suffrage without being able to read, write, and, 
I will add, perform the common operations of arithmetic.” 
This is more than we require in Massachusetts, where the 
average of education is so high that it is safe to set a low 
standard for naturalized foreigners. For so ignorant a popu- 
lation as that of the Southern States, — where, too, the ques- 
tion is really of enlarging, not restricting, the suffrage, — we 
would by all means require as much as this, and in addition 
some knowledge of the geography and institutions of the 
country. Crime, too, should always be a temporary disqualifi- 
cation ; not as a part of the punishment, but as being a proof 
of unfitness for these high functions. Our nation has suffered 
so much from intrusting the highest political rights to incom- 
petent foreigners, that it ought to be ready to recognize the 
practical wisdom of the Romans in drawing a broad line be- 
tween the commercium and the suffragium as rights of citizen- 
ship. Meantime the war and its incidents are teaching the 
freedmen self-government, and peace will find numbers of 
them fit in every respect to be voters. We have already 
alluded to Mr. James’s effort to induct them by degrees into 
the habits of self-government; we wish that more were done 
in this way, at Port Royal and elsewhere. 

_ We have confined ourselves to the external relations of our 
subject, deeming that upon these the welfare of the freedmen 
mainly depends. A good organization of their industry, and 
adequate political guaranties for its security, will be the best 
education for them. For their faults and defects are for the 
most part those that slavery produces, and liberty will cure. 
Freedom alone can make freemen. Nothing will so surely 
weed out the base growths of servitude as the protection of 
equal laws and the free competition of free society. Already 
even the hard experience of their imperfect and insecure free- 
dom has begun to make men of them. They are learning to 
use new tools, and to use them more skilfully. They are be- 
coming civilized, — dress better, live on better food, and furnish 
their houses better. They are beginning to support their own 
churches and teachers. Next in importance to free industry 
and religion (which latter is entirely their own concern) 
comes a well-considered school system. The establishment of 
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this belongs to government; it is too essential in the reorgan- 
ization of society to be left to private enterprise. But even if 
government neglects this, the freedmen are too much in ear- 
nest in the work of regenerating their race to leave it undone. 
Where this earnestness exists, the work need not, we think, 
require so long a time as is generally assumed. If we were 
so sanguine as to expect that all will be done which can and 
should be done, if we did not know that indifference, preju- 
dice, sloth, and injustice will block the wheels now, as they 
have always done, we would almost say that, in times like 
these, when a year does the work of a decade, a generation 
might climb all the steps, down which the oppression of cen- 
turies has crushed the race. At any rate, a good beginning 
has been made ; and we who knew that it was as champions of 
freedom and civilization that we took up the gage on the 12th 
of April, 1861, feel now that we did well then, and that the 
issue is justifying our hopes. 





Art. IV.—THE EVANGELIST’S DEBT TO THE CRITIC. 


The Veil Partly Lifted, and Jesus Becoming Visible. By W. H. Fur; 
nEss. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 12mo. 


Dr. FurnEss’s devotion to the task of lifting the curtain that 
has concealed for so many centuries the person of Jesus, is 
one of the most beautiful and tender things in literature. He 
has made it his life-work; he has consecrated to it the labor 
and thought of years. The labor began when his studies in 
the New Testament began. They continued with his studies 
in human nature and experience; they have not probably 
ended yet; for doubtless the meditation of his age will still 
find something to add to his portraiture of the being he has 
most deeply revered and most fervently loved. He is never 
tired of lingering over the memory of his adorable friend; he 
can never satisfy himself with his statement, but must try 
again and again to do better justice to the conception of which 
he is so much enamored. Some new point strikes him, some 
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feature not fully drawn before, some line, or bit of coloring, 
or fleeting grace of expression, and he returns yet once more 
to his darling study with all the freshness and ardor of a new 
discoverer. Though he has been saying the same things pre- 
cisely for so many years, he says them now, not only with the 
same glowing feeling as of old, but with the same power of 
imparting his glow to others; he will sit up till the candle 
burns dim dilating on some lately revealed trait, and a fresh 
reading of a passage or shading of an expression will furnish 
matter yet for conversation and sermon. 

Dr. Furness does his work with the enthusiasm of a lover and 
the conviction of a disciple. Loving Jesus as a character, he 
delights in fondly dwelling on his personal qualities, and finds 
joy simply in pouring out the rich feeling that floods his own 
breast. Believing in Jesus as a great regenerator of human- 
ity, he is persuaded that a clear view of him as he truly was 
would beget a profound respect and homage for him in the 
souls of men, and would quicken the faith of Christendom in 
the virtues he illustrated and in the religion he taught. As 
Mr. Everett endeavored to revive the waning patriotism of his 
countrymen by unveiling and exhibiting the august form of 
Washington, so Dr. Furness would rekindle the adoration and | 
zeal of his fellow-Christians by setting up before them the im- 
age of the great Teacher and Saviour. The faith he thinks 
clings about the Person. He who can restore the Person 
becomes a restorer of the faithe Were Dr. Furness’s con- 
structive power equal to his enthusiasm, could he arrange 
the incidents in the life of Jesus, fill in the circumstances of 
his environment, and delineate the passages in his career as 
finely as he can set forth his ideas, define his moral perfec- 
tions, and elucidate the spirit of his genius, he would write a 
Life of Jesus such as has never yet been conceived. Give him 
M. Renan’s graphic narrative and felicitous grouping, — or 
give M. Renan his delicacy and power of moral perception, — 
the perfect book in this department would be written. As it 
is, we have but a collection of studies of very unequal merit, 
but no finished picture ; indeed, no outline sketch of a picture, 

Dr. Furness accepts the Gospels as histories, intimates that 
he is almost alone in doing so, and insists, with a good deal of 
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emphasis and no small repetition, that, because they have not 
been studied as histories, they have not been understood. He 
admits that they are legendary histories, that they are not 
authentic in every particular, that they grew from slow and 
gradual accretion in the process of years, that the contribu- 
tions to them came in from different quarters, that their lit- 
eral statements are not always to be received: still they are 
histories, and nothing but histories; the truth of history is 
the primitive basis of them, and crops out in every chapter. 
It is unmistakable by any man who cares to find it; and no 
one who believes it is there ever misses it. The historical truth 
of the Gospels, he says, is a thing to be assumed. The histor- 
ical truth of fact respecting Jesus could not fail to be disclosed. 


“Let the facts of the history be once rightly conceived of, and no 
difficulty in accounting for the way in which they have come down to 
us can have any power to disturb our conviction of their truth, because 
we see intuitively that, in one way or another, a report of them had to — 
go forth.” 

“It is enough that they may be clearly seen to be true in and of 
themselves. And then it will be seen, also, that in one way or an- 
other they had to exist.” 

“ Such facts as make up the life of Jesus, the world could not, would 
not let die. Human nature, and all nature, by their very constitution, 
were in such affinity to them, so amply pledged to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of them, and so certain were such events to find or to create the 
means of publication, that the whole matter could be safely left, as it 
was, to take care of itself. The air is not more truly made for the 
transmission of light and sound than this world of ours is to immor- 
talize the main incidents of such a life.” 


We will not urge that this is a very open and beautifully 
audacious begging of the whole question ; for what assurance 
can Mr. Furness have that the events in the life of Jesus “ had, 
from the necessity of their nature, to pass into some such 
forms,” behind the fact that such events, or what he deems 
such, have been recorded in the four Gospels? Whether they 
have been or not, is the very point in debate. These are the 
only recorded incidents there are. That they are recorded, is 
evidence enough that they “had to be recorded”; it is not 
evidence enough that they are authentic. But let this pass. 
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Dr. Furness’s perfect candor lets us see clearly that he falls 
back, not on argument, but on assertion. Itis very eloquent as- 
sertion ; it is very impassioned and hearty and full of conviction ; 
it bears one away as with a flood, and makes one for the mo- 
ment forget the misgivings which even his own theory excites, 
and which return thick and fast on the first instant of reflection. 
Dr. Furness gives us his earnest asseveration of his private 
belief in what is and must be according to the nature of things. 
He says a great deal, and very charmingly, about the harmony, 
the simplicity, the truthfulness, the self-disclosing verity, the 
naturalness of nature. And he feels, no doubt, that what he 
regards as simple, natural, and according to the inevitable 
course of things, must by all be so regarded. But has he hit 
on an infallible and universal criterion? Does he possess the 
historic sense in a degree that challenges immediate acquies- 
cence in his verdicts? ‘ Almost any intelligent child,’ he 
says, “ who, upon any occasion, stood by and saw what Jesus 
did, and heard those plain words of his, uttered with the force 
of perfect sincerity, was able to report without difficulty what 
he had seen and heard.” But do intelligent children report 
correctly what they see and hear, particularly if it be at all 
unusual? Do intelligent men and women report correctly 
what they see and hear? Is anything more notorious than 
the growth of the legend? Is anything more astounding than 
the genius people have for not observing, for not remember- 
ing or for misremembering, for amplifying, exaggerating, glo- 
rifying, for making great stories out of little ones, so that it 
has become a favorite pastime to send a whispered sentence 
round a circle, and laugh to hear it spoken loud by the last 
man? To transmit incorrect reports of doings and sayings of 
remarkable men is conspicuously in the nature of things. It 
is in the nature of things that biographies written a genera- 
tion or two after a great man’s death should not be correct. 
The fault we find with Dr. Furness’s historical judgments is, 
that they are so very peculiarly his own, — the peculiar judg- 
ments of a peculiar mind, whose ideas of what is simple, 
natural, and true may be, and usually are, very beautiful and 
noble, but are sometimes very singular, and are very far from 
likely to be universal. ‘The words and works of Jesus,” he 
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remarks, “show themselves works of nature inimitable and 
imperishable. Such are the actual facts, and the records of 
the facts are like unto them: they were not made, they grew.” 
But what words and deeds stand out thus “ plain, grand, and 
solid”? We begin to differ as soon as we begin to define. 
Dr. Furness’s feeling of nature tells him that John’s Gospel 
“has less of the impersonality which is so marked in the 
others.” Scholars of the finest perception .have contended 
that it was distinguished for its impersonality above the rest. 


“In the third chapter we recognize the same thought, the same voice, 
that we hear in the third verse of the eighteenth chapter of Matthew.” 

“The sixth chapter shows us the same Jesus, with the same charac- 
teristic thought and speech. The utterances of Jesus throughout all 
the Gospels are distinguishable by a habit of mind beautifully resulting 
from his overflowing spirituality.” 


And yet the deep and irreconcilable unlikeness of all the 
words spoken by Jesus in the first three Gospels, and in the 
fourth, is exhibited triumphantly by a neighbor critic as proof 
that one or the other must be unhistorical. 


“In the story of the raising of Lazarus, in the narrative contained 
in the thirteenth chapter, and in the whole history of the trial, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection of Jesus, — thus in the most important parts, — 
the writer disappears, just as the writers disappear in the other Gos- 
pels; and the same exquisite consistency is found pervading the story, 
and making it one with itself, with truth, and nature.” 


Will it be believed that fine historical students of another 
school adduce precisely these passages of the fourth Gospel as 
evidence of the wnnaturalness of the entire delineation, and of 
the extremely artificial character of the whole composition, 
and give their reasons for it with a fulness and force that Mr. 
Furness does not exhibit in defence of his opinion? We do 
not say that their reasons are good. We only say, there they 
are, and there is the judgment they are brought forward to 
sustain. Tastes differ ; and ideas of what is natural and what 
is artificial differ too. 

Dr. Furness’s studies on the character of Jesus are very in- 
teresting and very charming. We only say they are the studies 
of an individual mind. His conception of Jesus is his own, — 
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the product of his own lovely and humane genius. He thinks 
he derives it from the four Gospels. He will pardon us, we 
hope, for suspecting that they derive it from him. He avails 
himself of the incidents and occasions ; he puts in the charac- 
teristics. They supply the symbols, he the significance. They 
give the dream, he the interpretation. It is a noble ideal ex- 
quisitely described ; but we cannot believe that it was exhumed 
from the New Testament, nor can we believe that the writers 
of the New Testament knew that it was there. It is clearly 
associated with Dr. Furness, but in all these years we have not 
been able to associate it with Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
It may be perfectly true as a delineation of Jesus, but it is 
true to the human ideal of the Christian heart, not to the letter 
of a chronicle. For this reason, it will never command a wide 
acceptance or sway powerfully the minds of men. It is too 
“‘ subjective,”’ too peculiar, too fine, to be appreciated by the 
thousand. Were a new and indisputably authentic document 
to be discovered, giving a full account of Jesus in his temporal 
career, it would no doubt materially affect the opinions men 
have of him, and the sentiments they cherish towards him ; 
but we cannot believe that any new interpretation of our Gos- 
pels will modify to any considerable extent the impression 
already stamped on the mind of Christendom. The adorers 
and lovers of Jesus will gain a tenderer image of him from Dr. 
Furness’s lovely little book; but they who have not known him 
hitherto will scarcely be led to the knowledge of him now. 

It is a little singular that two such unlike and uncongenial 
writers as M. Renan and Dr. Furness should be assaulted from 
the same quarter and on the same grounds; and it is more sur- 
prising that both or either of them should be assailed by the 
people who profess great regard for the historical Jesus, and 
great uneasiness lest his image should be destroyed by these 
dangerous innovators, who disturb so seriously the existing 
quiet respecting the evangelical records, and take such unlim- 
ited license with the biographical material. An accusation 
like this seems to us altogether undeserved in itself, and singu- 
larly misplaced as coming from the side of conservatism. The 
truth is, that the aim both of M. Renan and of Mr. Furness is 
to build up, not to pull down ; to restore, not to mutilate ; to 
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recover, not to hide or to dim. Their task is conservative. 
For the real question in the minds of scholarly and thoughtful, 
as well as of unscholarly and thoughtless, readers was this: Is 
the form of the historical Jesus any longer recoverable? Have 
we the materials for its reconstruction? Such questions many 
were ready to answer in the negative. Renan and Furness an- 
swer them in the affirmative. They say, it is difficult to recov- 
er the image of Jesus, but not impossible. In this endeavor, 
they do the work of restoration. Renan, exerting to the ut- 
most his fine historic sense, rearranges the dates, readjusts the 
incidents, throws experiences and sayings into new groups, 
causes the movement to fall into episodes that succeed each 
other in the order of a natural development, places motives 
and results together, picks out the probable facts, and sets 
them where they seem to belong, and, as the final result, gives 
us a living human being. In construcving this work of art, 
he takes great liberties with his materials, but hardly greater 
than others had taken before him, hardly greater than intelli- 
gent readers of the New Testament will allow. His portrait 
lacks the expression of moral beauty and dignity, of spirit- 
ual grandeur, which we are in the habit of throwing over the 
face and figure of Jesus. But this expression any earnest and 
devout Christian can supply for himself to the shape which 
M. Renan draws. He does not give it, because it was not in 
him to give it: he had not the moral sentiment, or the moral 
enthusiasm, or the moral perception which would make it pos- 
sible for him to give it. Renan furnishes only the scenery, 
the chronology, the exterior environment and relationships, 
the attitude of people, the succession of events. His moral 
judgments may be set aside completely without affecting the 
accuracy of his biographical and historical studies: his foolish 
French theory, that the hero and the saint lose their spiritual 
purity under the pressure of their life-work, may be indig- 
nantly rejected, as it should be, without impairing the justness 
of his historical motives and sequences. His services as a 
chronicler are not diminished in value by his feebleness as a 
philosopher or his scepticism as a man of the world. All who 
prize the four Gospels as biographies must acknowledge his 
rare sagacity in combination, and his wonderful skill in con- 
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struction, and must thank him for restoring to the Evangelists 
their historical credit, and vindicating on new grounds the sub- 
stantial authenticity of their statements. 

Dr. Furness, bringing into requisition all his exquisite deli- 
cacy of moral perception, feels about for the spiritual traits in 
the record, and constructs from first principles the ideal man 
of the heart and soul. Given this, he says, the dates and suc- 
cession of incidents may be allowed to dispose themselves as 
they will. The two writers are complements of each other. 
We do not know, but we fancy, that our brother in Philadel- 
phia thinks the Frenchman’s book superficial, meretricious, 
full of cheap sentimentality, and morally degrading to the 
sublime character of Jesus. And the accomplished French- 
man, were he to see this charming little volume of our friend, 
would call it the work of an ardent, enthusiastic, adoring dis- 
ciple, who made conscience do the work of criticism, and sub- 
stituted for historical perception the intuitions of the heart. 

Both writers have laid the Evangelists under heavy obliga- 
tions by their critical studies. Whether they have laid them 
under the heaviest obligations may admit of question. For 
ourselves, we think the Evangelists owe a debt to other critics 
of other schools, even to those whom Dr. Furness, and possibly 
M. Renan, hold in light esteem for their treatment of the Gos- 
pels, — yes, we will frankly say, to critics of the mythical, lit- 
erary, or scientific class. We venture the remark, that the 
old and common prejudice in favor of the Gospels as histories, 
whose chief value was biographical, whose dignity was affronted 
by the least suggestion touching their literal exactness of state- 
ment, and whose worth was compromised by the slightest dis- 
placement or removal of a fact, belongs to that literal and 
prosaic system of belief which we hope is passing away be- 
fore purer and deeper views of religion. A faith founded on 
history will, of course, exalt and exaggerate the historical char- 
acter of the Evangelists. A faith founded on spiritual expe- 
rience and the intuitions of the soul will hold that character 
in humbler esteem. 

Is history the noblest department in literature? Can the 
intellect of man produce nothing higher than a biography ? 
Is it the best thing we can say of a book, that it is a full and 
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accurate chronicle of facts and incidents? A great poem is bet- 

ter ; so is a great treatise on philosophy ; so is a fine study in 

the moral and spiritual laws; so is a work of profound insight- 
and meditation. We complain that M. Renan has reduced 

the position of the Gospels in literature. Just at the time 

when we were learning to estimate these writings at their true 

worth, just at the time when we were emancipating ourselves 

from the limitations of the ancient prejudice, and were enjoy- 

ing the symbolical and poetical aspects of those most interest- 

ing remains of the first genius of Christendom, just at the 

time when profounder meanings were breaking forth from the 

texts which dogmatists and statisticians had monopolized so 

long, we are called back to bi-paschal and quadri-paschal theo- 
ries, — to conjectures about dates, and to estimates of the num- 
ber of times Jesus traversed the space between Nazareth and 
Jerusalem. Just as we were losing ourselves in the splen- 
did mysticism of John, we are told that this is but “ preten- 
tious, clumsy, ill-written tirade, dry metaphysic, tenebrous and 
absolute dogma”; and we are entreated to notice “ the little 
touches, so nice and delicate, which are so exactly like the 
notes of a chronicler.” We take no pleasure in doing it. We 
wearied of the dates long ago. Long ago had the Harmonists 
put us out of tune, till the Gospels were one huge discord, 
which we were congratulating ourselves had at last died away 
on ourears. The seductiveness of M. Renan’s persuasion only 
makes it the more dangerous. 

In opposition to the ordinary judgment, which persists in 
maintaining that the critic is the deadly foe of the Evangelist, 
we are tempted to maintain that the critic, and especially the 
most daring critic, is the Evangelist’s friend, — that the lovers 
of the New Testament as a literature owe a debt to the hardy 
scholars who have reclaimed the dignity and the nobleness 
of the four Gospels. They have impaired their value as histo- 
ries, no doubt; but they have enhanced their value as books of 
thought and sentiment. As histories, they had perhaps done 
their work, and were no longer especially needed. The image 
of the Christ had been stamped on the mind of Christendom 
in a way that made it indelible. The biography had been cop- 
ied from the leaves of the New Testament upon the fleshly 
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tablets of the heart; and there, filled out by the practical 


eomments of experience, interpreted by the living criticism 
and exposition of character, the great personality it portrayed 
had assumed a breadth of proportion and a fineness of feature 
which the letter of a written record could never convey. The 
great scholars of Germany, toiling for a generation and more 
over the literature of the New Testament, toiling under a 
providential leading at a work they did not themselves com- 
prehend, and for an object they did not contemplate, have 
been introducing us to higher views of the Evangelists. Not 
a moment before it was necessary did they open their books 
and trim their midnight lamps.. The letter of the New Testa- 
ment had discharged its office of conveying the Divine image, 
before one of their criticisms was ventured, or one of their 
manuscripts was prepared. 

We repeat, the Evangelists, and the lovers of the Evangelists, 
owe a large debt to the pure critics. And when we say critics, 
we mean, not the critics of the conservative schools, who have 
expended their strength on the task of clearing away ordinary 
difficulties in the Gospels,— in proving their genuineness, es- 
tablishing their authenticity, reconciling their inconsistencies, 
and reducing to the mildest form their contradictions: we 
mean the critics of more radical schools, whese labor is popu- 
larly regarded as destructive. 

We claim something on this score for Strauss, the arch-fiend 
of German neology, the evil genius of orthodox interpretation. 
As a Life of Jesus, the famous work of Strauss has no signifi- 
cance whatever. A Life of Jesus it is not in any intelligible 
sense,— nor does anything but the title indicate that it is that. 
There is no Jesus init. The book, in fact, marks the epoch in 
which the discoyery is made, that the Gospels are not and were 
not designed to be literal records of a life, accurate and au- 
thentic biographies, but were composed in another and a pro- 
founder spirit. It was the first principle of the mythical the- 
ory, that the Evangelists were theologians and poets rather than 
chroniclers. The orthodox scholars, accepting the ancient in- 
terpretation of the Church, assumed two positions: first, that 
the Gospels were history ; second, that the history was super- 
natural. Rationalism, rejecting the second of these assump- 
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tions, still insisted on the first, and received the Gospels as his- 
tory, but history on the plane of natural events. The mythi- 
cal hypothesis took the one step further, and maintained that 
they contained no history at all; that they were not written in 
the interest of history, or with any view to the delineation of 
an historical personage, either as to the traits of his character 
or as to the incidents of his career. The work of Strauss, 
therefore, is simply a study on the literary character of the 
New Testament. Me does not destroy the four Gospels; nor 
does he mutilate them. He merely presents them under a new 
aspect, ascribes to them a new origin and purpose, and gives 
them a new classification among the productions of the human 
mind. Nor in thus classifying them does he assign to them 
a lower place, — unless to assign them a place among the crea- 
tions of pure thought and imagination be to assign to them a 
lower place. Strauss reads the four Gospels as books of the- 
ology and poetry, or, to speak more correctly, as books of theol- 
ogy under the form of poetry. A myth is a thought expressed 
in the symbolic way of parable, allegory, or sign. It is an idea 
presented to the imagination ; it is a poem, therefore, some- 
times descriptive, sometimes dramatic. Had Strauss possessed 
the genius requisite for the full comprehension and the com- 
plete illustration of his own theory, had he seen all that his 
theory signified, and brought that signification out, he would, 
we submit, have opened treasures in the Evangelists which few 
suspect to-day. Unfortunately, he had no genius. He seized 
his thought in its most restricted and conventional form, and 
he used it with none but critical aims. It cannot be said that 
he discovered the traces of genius in the composition of the 
Gospels themselves, or that he gave their authors credit for the 
exercise or the possession of the creative imagination. Their 
myths were but second-hand reproductions of the myths of the 
old Hebrew Scriptures, feebly conceived and poorly adapted to 
their purpose ; their ideas, the old Jewish ideas, scarcely mod- 
ified to suit the new developments of thought; their form, a 
servile copy of the original models. A theologian before he 
was a critic, and a critic because he was a theologian, Strauss 
insinuates none of his theological dogmas into the evangeli- 
cal symbols; a philosopher and a philosopher of the earnest 
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Hegelian school, he forbears to make them convey the peculiar 
tenets of his class. No broad moral truths are supposed to be 
inculeated, no high spiritual principles are assumed as the ba- 
sis or the substance of the miraculous narrative. Writing for 
the purpose of teaching doctrines, the doctrines are not those 
of religion largely interpreted ; they are not truths of the soul 
or of the intellect. Hence the singular and unexceptional 
barrenness of Strauss’s interpretation. Even if he had been 
fully consistent with his theory, and had applied it inflexibly to 
the literature before him, it would have had no beauty, and 
would have conveyed no idea of poetic art. Even if he had 
interpreted the myths according to one fixed scheme of doc- 
trine, they would have possessed no charm as productions of 
human faith and feeling. Still his work was the first attempt 
in a new field. It possessed a merit peculiarly its own. It 
furnished a hint, if nothing more than a dim and distant one, 
from the critical side, of the more systematic and beautiful 
treatment attempted in Hitchcock’s “‘ Christ the Spirit,’ — a 
book which will probably be the precursor of something more 
beautiful and suggestive still. ‘The mythical theory has never 
been nobly expounded. When it is nobly expounded, we sub- 
mit that it will assign to the writings of the Evangelists a 
higher place in literature than Christendom has given them, 
inasmuch as poems are more exalted than chronicles. 

To the Tiibingen school of criticism the Evangelists owe 
more, on the whole, than to the mythical. Here the Gospels 
are considered simply as literature, — the literature of the 
early Christian epoch. The claim made for them as biogra- 
phies is utterly and unceremoniously set aside. Their histori- 
cal pretensions are not so much as argued. Of the personal 
Jesus scarcely a vestige is recognized. No trait is delineated ; 
no incident is detailed; no event is signalized. The Gospels 
are studied as productions of the primitive Christian mind, act- 
ing under an impulse which Jesus may have given, and on 
questions which he thrust forward into prominence, and thus 
they may assume the fact of his existence in a previous gener- 
ation ; but of the existence itself they make no record. That 
is past and gone, and it is the effects of it that now interest 
earnest men. They live, not in personal recollections of him 
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any more, or in private associations with him, but in the ideas 
that have been set in motion in connection with his name, — in 
the controversies that he started, — in the moral and religious 
issues with which, somehow or other, he was identified, — in the 
social, and it might be called the national, struggle which he 
precipitated. All definite traces of the first Christian era are 
supposed to have been lost. These writings introduce us to 
the second era, — plunge us into the middle of a great debate 
which agitated the primitive Church to its foundations, — tell 
us what the Christians were speculating on, what they were 
enthusiastic and ardent about, in what causes they instituted 
apostleships, what they were ready to die for. They tell us 
what was thought on the connection between the old faith and 
the new, on Moses and on Christ, on the Law and on the Gos- 
pel, on the spirit and on the letter, on the Messiah of prophecy 
and on the Son of Man. They reveal the working of the 
freshly born spirit in the heart of the prevalent notions of 
God and his providence, of man and his destiny, of the soul 
and its capacity, of sin, death, resurrection, and immortality. 
They present to us the new life contending with the old exclu- 
siveness and intolerance, breaking down the national limita- 
tions, outgrowing creed and church, widening the portals of 
the kingdom, so that all earnest souls that believed, hoped, and 
loved might go in unchallenged, vindicating the spiritual worth 
of Greek and Roman, of Scythian and slave, erecting its nobler 
ideal of humanity above all ignoble standards, and asserting 
the spiritual man’s. prerogative to judge the world. 

The form is historical, but the substance is speculative and 
the purport is controversial. The speculation turns on the 
profoundest matters of moral and religious faith, and the con- 
troversy involves points of vital moment to the individual and 
to society to-day. For the question whether the Gospel shall 
be addressed to people of a peculiar race, or to people of all 
races, touches the first principle of human brotherhood. The 
question whether the Gospel is received on outward authority, 
or on the witness of the soul, lies at the innermost core of our 
religious being. The question whether men are accepted on 
the score of their belief or their observance, or on the score of 
their moral worth, is among the rudimental problems of ethics. 
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To say that the Evangelists present us the two sides of these 
great questions as they were agitated among men calling them- 
selves believers in the Christ, — to say that they represent the 
nobler view as prevailing over the less worthy,—to say that 
they disclose the secret power of truth to conquer ignorance, 
error, and evil,—to say that they associate truth with the 
divinest attributes of human nature, and make the broadest 
spirit appear as the best, and the grandest spirit seem the love- 
liest, — is to say that they do a work as much nobler than that 
of the literal biographer, as the living soul in a man is nobler 
than the accidents of his lot. 

Viewed in this light, what are the Gospels but biographies 
of the risen, if not of the ascended Christ ?— studies in the 
interior life of the man, posthumous memorials of his activity 
after death, tributes to the social significance of his ideas and 
to the spiritual significance of his principles? Every miracle 
dramatizes a truth. Every sign indicates a sentiment. Every 
event and incident is a graphic description of some new atti- 
tude assumed by the “ Word.” Beneath the simple narrative 
crouches the august doctrine, and the most stupendous experi- 
ences are legends of the spiritual man. Do we go to the 
Evangelists for testimony to the personal reality and power of 
the Christ? How could they give their testimony more effect- 
ually? Do we go to them for authentic statements respecting 
his beliefs, purposes, aims, achievements? What more conyin- 
cing form could those statements assume? Do we go to them 
for the personal proportions of the Christ? We have them 
reflected in colossal vastness in the struggles of the succeeding 
generations. Baur may be bloodless, but these writers have 
souls. Baur may reduce the Gospel flesh and blood to spec- 
tral images of the brain; but those spectral images work with 
an energy that is impossible to flesh and blood. Baur may be 
unable to recover the image of the great Regenerator, but 
clearly the men who produced these writings had a vivid im- 
pression of that image, and saw it stamped on the whole con- 
sciousness of their time. 

On the Tiibingen hypothesis, the Gospels are very perfect 
pieces of literary art, produced in a period of reflection and 
under stress of very earnest thought and feeling; not the art- 
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less creations of a period which simply gave voice to the natu- 
ral overgush of affectionate reminiscence, as Dr. Furness loves 
to think ; not the results of the working of the imagination on 
historical facts, which is Renan’s idea. Dr. Furness recognizes 
but incidentally the presence of the reflective or speculative 
spirit ; the purely literary spirit he can hardly be said to recog- 
nize at all. While more than admitting, while contending, 
that the first generation of Christians was too much absorbed 
in questions of speculative import, too much excited with an- 
ticipations of the coming Christ and kingdom to collect and 
record facts in the career of Jesus, and therefore left the task 
of writing the great biography to the men of a less preoccu- 
pied age,— while conceding the speculative character to the 
Epistles, — he yet persists in regarding the Gospels as unpreju- 
diced and unbiased history, though the careful student sees 
those very questions about the Christ and the kingdom and the 
second coming agitated on almost every page of them, feels the 
movement of impetuous and clashing thought beating beneath 
the words of every chapter and every sentence, and marks the 
attempt to present the popular and prevailing views in the 
most attractive and persuasive form. 

Ernest Renan recognizes in the Evangelists both the philo- 
sophical and the literary spirit ; but he recognizes both as intru- 
sive, blinding, and corrupting. In Matthew he sees the literary 
spirit spoiling the narrative portions of the work; in Luke he 
sees it characterizing the whole book, and rendering every 
chapter uninteresting by its elaborate arrangements and arti- 
ficial surface ; in all he sees it manipulating with various in- 
tention the mass of legendary material which has been accu- 
mulating in the course of years, and has at last deposited itself 
in these four large groups. In John he admits the action of 
the philosophical spirit, and he is not complimentary in speak- 
ing of the same. It is this mingling of motives and influences 
that so confuses his estimate of the Evangelists. The confu- 
sion is exceedingly convenient for his purposes, for it enables 
him, under cover of the darkness, to take and to leave what he 
likes; to call a spectre a man, or a man a spectre; to insist 
that a fact is a fancy, or a fancy a fact; but it is not particular- 
ly honorable to the Evangelists themselves, nor does it assign 
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to the four Gospels a very noble place in literature. Baur, 
respecting literature, and holding philosophy in high esteem, 
boldly brings them forward in their creative capacity, enjoys 
seeing them at work on their ideal theme, delights in their 
ingenious combinations, expatiates on the aptness of their im- 
agery, and is never weary of calling attention to the wealth of 
vital and vitalizing thought that is hidden in parable and prod- 
igy. When we first got possession of his key, we ran through 
the Gospels with all the glee of a child, opening chapter after 
chapter, sentence after sentence, allusion after allusion. The 
dark sayings disclosed their secrets; unintelligible parables 
threw out searching truths; wonders till then incomprehen- 
sible, like the turning of water into wine, became exquisitely 
beautiful symbols of absolute and universal truths of the king- 
dom. 

Under this treatment, all the Gospels assume a new dignity ; 
but to the Gospel of John it imparts an historical significance 
and grandeur that place it in the very front rank of the pro- 
ductions of Oriental antiquity, among the purest creations of 
genius inspired by Christian thought and directed by the ten- 
derest art. The long debate on its genuineness and authen- 
ticity sinks to a subordinate position, and becomes in fact ir- 
relevant, in view of its marvellous richness and depth. The 
name of an Apostle on its title-page could add nothing to the 
loftiness that marks it throughout. The signature of the Be- 
loved Disciple, vouching for the correctness of its details, could 
in no degree increase the sentiment of tenderness that suffuses 
the book. Whether written in the last quarter of the second 
century, or in the last decade of the first, the book is ours, 
and its character is entirely unaffected by its date. Whether 
the production of John, or of Apollos, or of some nameless 
genius, here it is to speak for itself as a production of the most 
mature and delicate Christian consciousness. That it is not 
history, that it was not designed as history, that it was never 
accepted as history and could not have been so accepted, that 
it was composed in a quite other than historical interest, would 
seem to be evident from the fact that it opens with a carefully 
worded statement of doctrine, which is made the theme of the 


whole book. The manifestation of the Logos, the demonstra- 
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tion of the Word, is the deliberately proposed subject of the 
work. Biographical incidents are studiously omitted, specula- 
tive considerations are paramount. There is no human birth, 
no childhood, no baptism, no temptation, no Gethsemane, no 
experience of feebleness, want, pain, — no passage of difficulty, 
perplexity, or doubt, — no tie of blood relationship, no consan- 
guinity, no sympathetic sorrow, no hint of personal need God- 
ward or man-ward, no suggestion even of a physical infirmity. 
There is nothing like a human career, nothing like a course of 
life, nothing like an episode in a life poem, nothing like a crisis 
in a life progress, — no movement of events, no growth of inci- 
dents, no cumulative march of purpose or of action. The 
Word, enshrined in its fleshly transparency, flashes out burst 
on burst of splendor, that lights up the groups of people, or 
rather the groups of shadows, the groups of postulates and of 
ideas, that are supposed to pass and repass before it. The 
transactions are all in the realm of pure thought; the drama 
is a drama of the soul; the dramatis persone are the ethereal 
entities of the reason. The title it has always borne of the 
“ Spiritual Gospel” foreshadows this last conclusion of scien- 
tific criticism. It is a book of aspirations; a book for the 
mystics and the seers, the dreamers and the saints; a book 
of reverie and devotion ; an eternal book, to be read and en- 
joyed in those hours when temporal things are oppressive, and 
we are anxious to get away from the details of existence; a 
book to which we go for illumination, not for instruction, — for 
illustration of the spiritual laws, not for dates or statistics.* 
We are not giving the above as Baur’s own estimate of the 
Gospel; but we do say it is an estimate which he helped us in- 
telligently to make, and what we should never have been able 
to make without him. He is himself unconscious of the deepest 
spiritual elements in the book, probably is unsympathetic with 
them. He sees no purpose in it beyond the generation in 





* Dr. Furness is not blind to the characteristics of the fourth Gospel, so far as 
they lie conspicuously on the surface. He notes the peculiarity of its introduction ; 
its distinct avowal of a special purpose ; its comments and illustrations ; its style of 
discourse, unlike what is elsewhere attributed toJesus. ‘I cannot undertake,” he 
says, ‘‘ to account for these peculiarities.” We think he could undertake to account 
for them, with good hope of success too, if he would abandon his historical theory, 
and try the speculative hypothesis. 
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which it was written, and the adjudication of the controversies 
by which that generation was agitated. But we may see more 
in it than he did. The writing, once fairly classified among 
the productions of original speculative genius, may be held to 
its possibilities. 

That the literature of the New Testament is amazingly en- 
riched by the suggestions which the much abhorred and abused 
critics of Germany have given us, must, we think, be clear to 
all thoughtful minds. It is almost as good as possessing so 
many new specimens of early Christian thought, to have the 
old familiar ones thus translated and transformed. Formerly 
we had one grand poem, the Apocalypse, — a collection of let- 
ters, which were polemical arguments, dogmatic statements, 
doctrinal expositions, or ethical treatises, — and four books of 
history. Now, one at least of these books of history is con- 
verted into a book of spiritual wisdom, and the other three are 
brought within the category of philosophical, theological, and 
religious essays. 

What a conception we gain now of the mental and moral 
activity of the first and second generations of Christendom! 
How various and ample and momentous the thoughts that oc- 
cupied them! How powerful the spirit of faith that animated 
them! What a ferment of ideas! What reaches of aspira- 
tion! What mature experience in spiritual things! ~ Not the 
solitary consciousness of the Christ, but the accumulated con- 
sciousness of a Christendom, appears. The histories are his- 
tories of men converted to the faith. Of course their constancy 
and hope fling back a glory on the great Author of the faith 
whose form stands in the shadow, and Jesus becomes more 
divine than the literal history would represent him. If these 
Gospels contain the thoughts of his disciples, what must his 
thoughts have been ? 

Thanks, then, to the destroyers who destroy but to fulfil. 
They can destroy nothing that has life to remain. They can 
destroy no lineament of that form which stamped itself inef- 
faceably on men’s minds before the Gospels were written, and 
the reflection of which in the Gospels is what we mistake for 
the personal Jesus. There is a great deal in the Gospels. 
Their substance is many strata deep. Let all quarry who have 
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the tools. The more quarrying, the more wealth; the deeper 
the boring of the analysis, the purer the waters that percolate 
through the rocks and flow in happy gush to the surface. The 
more searching the criticism, the nearer the central fires. Let 
Furness bring his hammer, Renan his drill, and Baur his acids: 
who decomposes most shall find most. 





Art. V.— THE AMERICAN WAR AS AN ENGLISH QUESTION. 


1. Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States for the Years 1862, 
1863. 


2. Letters of “ Historicus” in the London Times. 
3. England’s Liability for Indemnity. [Remarks on the Above.| By 
Cuar_Les G. Lorine. Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. 


It is very certain that, in England, the American question 
overshadows every other. Every other is there discussed with 
more calmness than this. Every Parliamentary orator address- 
ing his constituents has been very sure to have his discussion 
of Italy, Poland, or Schleswig abruptly cut off with the ery, — 
* What about America?’’ No speaker is ever allowed to dodge 
that topic. And it has been observed, thatin any English com- 
pany all other subjects — even those of Poland and Denmark, 
when England was on the verge of war about them — admit- 
ted of quiet differences, but not this American struggle. Al- 
ready every great city in England has witnessed scenes similar 
to those which have accompanied the public meetings in Amer- 
ica preceding the war; and lecturers have been so disturbed, 
that the majority of literary and scientific institutes have pro- 
hibited the introduction of the sensitive subject, whilst all 
themes of Continental and even domestic politics are freely 
allowed. If speech in England is free, it is not, on this sub- 
ject at least, quiet. Now this state of feeling has long been 
familiar to us in America, and we have found no difficulty in 
explaining it. It is in the nature of things that questions in- 
volving great material interests, and only such, can evoke 
such excitement. Nay, it is manifest that only at critical 
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junctures, where contending parties begin to balance probabil- 
ities of success, is vehement feeling likely to. animate them. 
Socialism has its Sunday orator on every common in London ; 
yet it is unregarded, comparatively, because its adherents are 
contemptible in number. On the contrary, the far less radical 
Broad Church awakens a hurricane at every step. ‘ Shep- 
herds of people,” says Lord Bacon, “ have reason to know the 
calendars of tempests of state, which commonly occur when 
things grow toward equality, as natural tempests do about the 
equinox.” 

The at first sight inexplicable and intense sensitiveness of 
the public mind in England concerning the American strug- 
gle, and its disproportionateness to that which relates to any 
question confined to the old hemisphere, may naturally awak- 
en an inquiry as to the extent in which England is involved 
in that struggle. Is this deep interest sufficiently explained 
by the community of race and language between the two? If 
this were all, we might expect simply sad lamentations over 
the quarrel, and earnest efforts at mediation ; whereas it is 
evident that the interest felt takes the shape of an excited es- 
pousal of one side or the other. On the one hand, John 
Bright and his sympathizers, the Peace party of England, 
whilst remonstrating against all other wars, even the Polish 
insurrection, have never uttered a word against that in Amer- 
ica. And on the other, the Confederate sympathizers, Roebuck, 
Horsmann, and others, have invoked of their government, not 
pacification, but forcible interference in behalf of the South. 
Must we not, then, believe that in a very important sense the 
American struggle is an English question, — one involving mo- 
mentous. interests, and also pressing upon an imminent and 
critical juncture in the history of those interests? Only a few 
of the many who feel strongly on either side, in England, may 
have recognized the form of this pressure, for in emergencies 
men instinctively group themselves about centres which his- 
tory afterwards shows to have been their true ones; and in 
America the absorption into our own side of the struggle has 
prevented any consideration even of how it might be affecting 
other nations, beyond such superficial effects as distress in 
Lancashire. But after having mingled with many classes of 
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English society in the past year, — one of the longest years 
the world ever saw, — having attended many meetings and 
discussions in that country concerning the American war, and 
never forgetting the motto, Ubique patriam reminisci, the writer 
of this article has gradually come to the conclusion that the 
American war is in England A QUESTION of an importance to 
her present and future condition very much resembling what 
it was in our own country whilst it was but a question, — 
though one always felt as involving a possible, and, latterly, a 
probable war. 

Whatever the naturalists may decide concerning Darwin’s 
theory of animal development, there is no doubt that it is a very 
exact representation of the religious and political development 
of that animal in whom the series is supposed to culminate. 
History bears witness to no “ independent creations” in gov- 
ernment or religion, but one form is developed out of another 
by traceable gradations ; and from Pharaoh to the next Presi- 
dent, from Moses to Parker, every link is present, with a fidelity 
that may one day reinforce the Darwinians to an important 
extent. In the struggle for life which every idea or principle 
must make, the conflict which requires the full energy is not 
with that which is opposite, but that which is next. Saturn’s. 
fear is of his own children, and it is always justified. The 
Jew hated the Samaritan, with that other version of his own 
religion, more than he did the Pagan ; and it is notorious that 
the bitterest struggles are upon the very slight border-lines 
between new and old schools of the same churches, whilst dia- 
metrical opposites— as Roman Catholics and Unitarians — 
have no disputes. In political history we have, as a notable 
instance of the law, the incessant wars between England and 
France, until the present Emperor of the French, by bringing 
upon his people an old and worn-out form of despotism, really 
gave up the race for the future to secure the aggrandizement 
of the present. He put a hundred years between him and 
England, and England no longer feared France. And so it is 
that, whilst America is friendly enough with Russia, —as a 
liberal Unitarian might be with a Roman Catholic, — their 
aims being so different as to make collision impossible, she is 
just near enough to the unrepublican constitutionalism of 
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England to be hated with all that Christian fervor which char- 
acterizes the hatred of High-Churchmen for their next of kin, 
Jowett and Maurice. The Americans have viewed almost 
with apathy the entrance of France and Austria upon their 
continent ; there was a feeling that there was really no ques- 
tion between a pure despotism and a republic as to their des- 
tiny in the New World. Why fight about an issue which has 
already for many ages been decided? But had it been Eng- 
land that invaded Mexico, there would have been a very dif- 
ferent feeling ; it would not have then been the galvanized arm 
of a defunct saurian idea attempting to grasp the sceptre of 
the New World, but the effort of a full-grown power, the cul- 
mination of one hemisphere, to supersede another of such type 
that it must either not live at all or occupy its continent. 
American indifference to Maximilian is then a satire, whilst 
our jealousy of the aggression of old-world ideas under Eng- 
lish forms is at least an admission of their strength. 

Thus the only real struggle for the sceptre of the kingdom 
of the future is no longer one between races, but primarily it 
is between two ideas represented by diverse branches of the 
same race. The idea represented by the American form is not 
new ; it is one that has been whispered in the ear and discussed 
in closets in England for some centuries ; but it is new that it 
should now be proclaimed from the housetops, that it should 
have intrenched itself in a Constitution, and that it should 
have the arena of the world’s future at its command. We can 
imagine that, when nimble fishes first saw some few of their 
number only made more awkward by a thicker cuticle, and by 
fleshy flaps instead of shapely fins, they might have despised 
them as inferiors; but they might have had very different feel- 
ings when, under better circumstances, these awkward transi- 
tional creatures brought forth a more powerful race, which 
announced that the reign of fishes had ceased and that of rep- 
tiles begun. The rich and powerful men who owned England 
by virtue of owning her wealth, her army and navy, had no 
reply but sneers for the vulgar Chartist and the sans-culotte 
radical; but when the Chartist has become educated and the 
radical well dressed, and both have command of a territory 
large enough to put England in its waistcoat pocket, with force 
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enough to defend, and, if need be, extend themselves, then a 
certain formidable equalization of force takes place, and the 
storms of a political equinox can scarcely be prevented. 

The President of the United States has recently announced 
that the characteristic of the last fifty years has been the more 
complete separation of the New World from the Old; and one 
of the subtlest of American writers has traced the process of 
the weaning of America from her mother country. But, in 
another sense, there have been equally active forces at work to 
hold the Old and New Worlds together in the links of a com- 
mon destiny ; the great steam-shuttles and type-looms have 
been weaving thoughts and interests into one woof. There has 
been, indeed, the separation of which the President speaks, 
but it has been one-sided; if there has been less and less_ of 
Europe in America with each year, there has been more and 
more of America in Europe. When a democratic government 
was proclaimed in America, all know the panic that struck the 
nerves of the ruling classes of England. It was not shared by 
governments more despotic than England; but the English 
government knew that the Republic was the logical next step 
of its own principles, and that those who took it were inherit- 
ors of her own blood and energy. Whatever growth should 
start up under the new-elimate of Liberty would but report 
what seeds were suppressed by her own less genial atmosphere ; 
and if any infusion into her political zone of that quickening 
Transatlantic tropic should occur, her proudest palaces and in- 
stitutions must become moss-covered ruins, and crumble away 
into a new soil nourishing strange growths. Hence to England 
the first uprising of an America was a fearful handwriting on 
her walls. 

But it was presently seen that the danger was very remote. 
That old political serpent, whose name is Caste, has a cunning 
way of slipping from one skin to another. Finding the dead 
skin of old-world despotism on her Revolutionary battle-field, 
America held it up triumphantly, stuffed it for her museum, 
and gave it out that the despotism of the Old World could 
never coil about the heart of the New. At that very time the 
monster was creeping along the cotton-fields of the South, 
gathering new and more glittering scales, and secreting dead- 
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lier poisons. The despots of the Old World could well afford 
to leave America alone when they saw their own dynasty sub- 
stantially perpetuated, whilst the new democracy was content- 
ed to reply to them in the words of the Honorable Elijah Po- 
gram, that its ‘bright home was in the settin’ sun.”” They 
had learned by a long experience that facts were more than 
Fourth-of-July orations ; and that, so long as slavery ruled the 
New World, it must be by the same means which had organ- 
ized the Old in the interests of a few classes, for which the 
masses must be put in atrophy. It was as they supposed. 
With delight they saw that with each year America became 
less and less an ideal to those whose democracy was yet specu- 
lative, and consequently less and less of an argument to her 
dissatisfied classes. The English leaders said boldly and un- 
answerably : ‘* You talk of a freer country ; well enough as an 
ideal to be realized in God’s good time ; but see in the groaning 
slaves, the monopolized lands, the degraded poor whites of the 
South, see in the mobbed or murdered Abolitionist at the 
North, what they come to who rashly seize the reins which 
Providence alone can safely hold. See in our liberated Indies 
—see in the unmobbed chartist there, preaching to his own 
mob on the common — the proofs that here you have a free- 
dom which no democracy can ever realize!’ They were never 
answered ; because the facts that alone could have answered 
them were as yet germ-dust scattered through the free schools of 
New England and the Northwest. And so, as slavery increased 
in power in America, the phantoms which had beset the crowned 
heads disappeared one by one, until the last was laid. 

It began to be seen, too, that simply as another flourishing 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, embodying no higher, but 
many lower principles, the Union was an advantage to England. 
It was a curb to the French and Spanish powers, — the first of 
which she hated, and the latter despised. It relieved her of cer- 
tain paupers for whom she could do nothing. It gave her cot- 
ton. It is very certain that, up to the time of the present civil 
war, there was no unfriendly feeling on the part of the ruling 
classes of England toward the American nation, and no desire 
that the Union should be dissolved felt by any but the few who 
still devoted themselves to the Antislavery movement, and who 
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accepted the watchwords of the Garrisonian party. Up to the 
calling for forces to defend the American Union by President 
Lincoln, not a word of serious importance hostile to the per- 
petuation of the Union, within the generation, could be quoted 
from any English authority, but much may be cited on the oth- 
er side. ~The Union had gradually become unworthy of the ha- 
tred of any despot, or any aristocratic and oppressive class. It 
had been dropped out of the freeman’s argument for equality. 
It was, as far as power at Washington could make it, another 
Europe, and — thank Heaven !— it was too poor a copy even 
of that to survive, preserving as it did its faults rather than its 
virtues. And hence, when South Carolina seceded from the 
Union, she was fairly groaned and hissed throughout the length 
and breadth of England, —the Times leading off and the gov- 
erning classes joining most promptly and loudly in the sibi- 
lant chorus. The democratic journals and masses were com- 
paratively quiet, and even non-committal. : 
Before tracing further the phases through which the influ- 
ence of the American war upon England passed, it is but just 
that the writer should call attention to the facts of recent date 
which indicate that the present government and governing 
class of England are liable to the charge implied in the forego- 
ing observations. Those who remember the attitude taken by 
the nobility of England toward Hungary in 1848-49 will need 
no other illustration. It was not expected that the aristocrats 
of England would become democrats; but it was expected that 
they would be constitutional aristocrats and Protestant demo- 
crats. The Hungarian struggle was that, not of a democracy, 
but of a nobility — one, too, of similar position to that of Eng- 
land — against Austrian despotism. Though the Hungarians 
were not exactly Protestants, they were more independent Cath- 
olics, and had resisted the Concordat of the Pope. They were 
fighting, too, for an old constitution, very similar to that of 
England. In that emergency the English aristocracy took the 
side of the Austrian, and thereby virtually showed themselves 
hostile even to that degree of freedom which England herself, 
as a government, had attained. It showed that it had been se- 
cretly receding toward that arbitrary and violent classification 
of society, from which England had been forced formally to 
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depart from the time of Strafford. We do not say they were 
illogical: their caste had certainly been fast becoming an an- 
achronism in England; but we mean to call attention to it. 
When Hungary was crushed, England paid certain ceremoni- 
ous observances to its ghost, when it appeared in London in the 
form of Kossuth. At this moment she is engaged in a similar 
lip-homage to Garibaldi; but those who look more to an action 
than to many fine phrases will not forget the facts of 1849. 
In the February of that year the Pope fled from Rome. For 
six weeks the people of Rome were in anarchy, messengers be- 
ing constantly sent entreating the Pope to return, and he stead- 
fastly refusing. Then Louis Napoleon, with many lies in his 
mouth about watching Austria, and so on, went with his army 
to Rome and put down the Republic. The English govern- 
ment secretly (at the moment) assisted Napoleon to suppress 
the Republic and restore the Pope, — stipulating that he (the 
Pope) was to be restored “ with an improved government” ! 
Rome yielded, overpowered by the combined forces of Naples, 
France, Austria, and Spain. What the ‘improved govern- 
ment,” with which England has never expressed dissatisfac- 
tion, meant, we now know very well. And what England 
meant by it received further illustration when, after the vow 
that no Napoleon should ever be recognized upon any throne, 
she, at the instigation of Palmerston, hastened to recognize the 
present Emperor before the blood with which his coup d’ état 
had stained the streets of Paris was dry. One incident of that 
year must yet be quoted. When the Republic of Rome was 
put down, and its leaders with their families were trying to 
escape from the cruel persecutions and imprisonments which. 
followed, a small ship-load of such — many women and children 
amongst them — escaped to sea in a small vessel and reached 
the island of Malta,—an English possession. It was in the 
hot southern summer, and the ship, besides being over-crowded, 
was unprovisioned and rickety. It might have been supposed 
that Protestant England would have given these oppressed refu- 
gees as kindly a reception as the savages nearly two thousand 
years before had given to a ship-load of persecuted Christians ; 
but, on the contrary, the English Governor, Mr. Moore O’Fer- 
rall, would not suffer them to land, and drove them, under 
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those terrible circumstances, to sea again! When tidings of 
this reached England, honest Joseph Hume inquired of the 
Premier of England, now Earl Russell, whether this was a true 
story, and whether O’Ferrall had acted in conformity with in- 
structions from the home government. Lord John Russell 
replied, that Mr. Moore O’ Ferrall had not acted under any 
instructions, because there had been no time to send any; but 
that the government entirely approved his action; that those 
men were Republicans, who had got up a revoluiion in Rome, 
and would have no doubt been willing to get one up in Malta, 
if they were able. Incredible as it may seem, these were the 
very words of the present Secretary of Foreign Affairs for 
England ! 

Such, to come no later down, are the immediate antecedents 
of the two representative men of the English governing class 
to-day. That they have called about them as a ministry some 
—as Milner Gibson and James Stansfeld — who have hitherto 
been associated with liberal views, has deceived many into 
claiming that the government is liberal. The chief object in 
calling them was just to effect that deception. Another was 
to silence criticism from the liberal side. In America a minis- 
ter is the constitutional adviser of the government; in Eng- 
land he is its silent servant. No more radicalism henceforth 
will the constituents of Gibson and Stansfeld get! Mr. Cobden 
knew what he was about when he declined Palmerston’s offer 
of a place at his side: he knew that he or the government 
must be changed, and that it would not be the government. . 

This was the class and this the government who were natu- 
rally so well satisfied with the ‘“ Union as it was,’’ and whose 
friendliness increased as our government, with each change of 
administration, sank more and more completely into the arms 
of slavery, and receded nearer to the class-dynasty against 
which its birth had been a fiery protest. But there was a law 
at work in America which they had not detected. They had 
not observed that, as in an animal embryo that creature which 
is ultimately to be born of it resembles the lower forms of its 
kind before its own form is reached, so do embryo nations re- 
peat the phases of past ones ere they take their true shape. 
Else they might have suspected that the oligarchy of injustice in 
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America was but an embryonic and transient form. Indeed, 
it might have been gathered from the military swiftness with 
which the slave power raised new political defences, and called 
in more servile tools from year to year, that it felt itself to be 
at war with a secret force, which was trying to take shape, and 
in opposition to which it was trying to secure an arrest of de- 
velopment. But the aristocracy of England did not see this, 
and had long settled down to the conclusion that America was 
permanently and essentially what it appeared under Pierce 
and Buchanan. When the last-named individual stood before 
the seceding States in helpless impotence, the disgust which 
all in England felt at the departure of South Carolina was un- 
changed ; but there was mingled with it a feeling of contempt 
for the weakness of those who had ventured on even a little 
opposition to the power of the Southern caste. That there 
was any North, worth naming, other than that represented by 
Buchanan, was not yet surmised. That there was really a 
vigorous democracy in America, capable of coping with the 
Southern aristocracy, was not suspected, even after the inau- 
guration of Mr. Lincoln. They believed, with Sir John Rams- 
den, that “‘ the republican bubble had burst.” 

It would be hard to depict the consternation which took pos- 
session of the gentry when the call of President Lincoln for 
seventy-five thousand men was heard, and the great North 
sprang to its feet with the war-cry of “ Liberty ” on its lips. 
For a little time they stood paralyzed and silent. Then they 
began in measured phrases to insult for their strength those 
whom just now they had despised for their weakness. That 
they now saw a renewal of the old danger to caste-tenure amid 
an Anglo-Saxon people is certain, but the imminence of that 
danger had not yet shown itself. 

The social classes of England are the royal, the noble, the 
aristocratic, the upper, the middle, the working, the lower, the 
wretched; and the wicked. These distinctions are by no means 
nominal or arbitrary, but preserved with a distinctness and 
care quite beyond the conception of Americans who have not 
studied English society by personal observation. That society 
is in every respect a pyramid, of which the queen is the apex, 
and the wretched and wicked classes, the only conglomerate 
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formation, the widest and largest. Still, these classes may be 
further grouped under two general divisions; namely, those 
who earn what they have, and those who enjoy by birth or 
privilege what they do not earn. The nucleus of the former 
is the working, and of the latter the aristocratic class. 

The average English laborer is, next to the American slave, 
the most painful object upon which the all-pitying sun shines. 
He works ten or twelve hours, oftenest the latter number, each 
day, and works harder than the laborer of any other country 
that we have visited; much harder certainly than the Italian, 
German, Swiss, French, or New England laborer, and as hard 
as the slaves of the Border States. Yet, with all this, he gets 
paid only about as much in a month as an ordinary American 
laborer is paid in a week. His mind, without knowledge or 


leisure, has lost all resource except the cheap pleasures of the - 


public house, where a weekly fourth of his earnings goes. 
With a good head, he is sottish ; with active blood, he is stolid; 
and his senses are horny as his hand. Unable to support his 
hard lot without some cheer, and so spending much of his 
earnings in beer and gin, as in a medicinal support of exist- 
ence, he becomes allied with the wretched classes as his family 
grows to unsupplied wants, and with the wicked when he loses 
health or sinks into old age. His daughters too often become 
prostitutes, and his sons thieves. Nevertheless, simply by rea- 
son of the immense amount of vitality in the English race, 
there has grown a class of workingmen just above that of which 
we have spoken, comprising men who aspire to elevate them- 
selves and their work, and who have already a craving for 
knowledge. That all the land in England should be owned 
and enjoyed by those who never have tilled a square foot of it ; 
that they whose labor alone brings one head of corn out of it 
should know it only as a hard foe, which robs them of their 
every day, and bestows only such a pittance as may be neces- 
sary to continue the hardship and robbery; that they whose 
daily life is spent in close encounter with the forces and laws 
of Nature should be kept in perpetual ignorance of those 
forces and laws which not unfrequently, through that igno- 
rance, close upon them with terrible destruction ; that, with a 
dim consciousness of an immortal nature, seven or eight mil- 
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lions of Englishmen should know nothing beyond the weary 
oscillation between hard toil and the stupor of beer and sleep, 
—is a state of things the continuance of which thus long may 
excite amazement, but it is not a state of things which any 
sane man can suppose may continue very much longer. After 
all, there is an English people; it has a big brain and heart, 
and blood with metal enough in it for several revolutions yet. 

The God with the Hammer is not meaningless in the mythol- 
ogy of the race to which he belongs; that the laborer should 
be but one end of the hammer, and never the added god, can 
never be a perpetual fact of society. So soon as the seal of 
that accumulated ignorance, now represented in the very tissue 
of this workingman’s brain, is broken, and he can think enough 
to know what labor is, that day the present organization of 
England passes away. Heavily, slowly, is he groping his way 
upward: here and there little molecular nuclei—e. g. work- 
ingmen’s institutes, clubs, college, &c. — indicate where he is 
tending; and on the iron leaf it is written, that he must ere- 
long stand before the aristocrat and say: ‘“‘ Without my toil 
your bread is dust, your butter grass; take my labor from your — 
ship, and you have in its place a savage swimming on a log; 
take it from your palace, and you would have to burrow for 
every stone of it like a mole; yet I who hold the keys of the 
gateway by which alone the world’s blessings can reach you 
am expected to be—what? A beast of burden bitted and 
saddled for you toride. A wage is a gauge of one’s work: 
I come to demand that exact balance of what my right arm 
adds to the world, — my wages.’’ And there is no aristocrat 
in England so ignorant as not to know that what the mass of 
Englishmen of the division that earns its living or its luxury 
deliberately demand, that they are sure to have. 

We have already seen that there was a feeling among la- 
borers, and the earning classes generally, in the early days of 
America, which gave much alarm, but was subsequently laid, 
— partly because the lower classes were not up to getting hold 
of an idea, partly because we were not up to making that idea 
a clear and unmistakable pillar of fire to all nations by being 

true to it. But meanwhile many changes had been going on 
with the English masses, wrought chiefly by the inauguration 
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of cheap postage and a penny press. It was but a very few 
years ago that every letter mailed cost, if to be delivered in 
the city where mailed, two pence (one penny being equal 
to two cents); if out of the city so far as one hundred 
and fifty miles, it cost a shilling (twenty-four cents); and at 
various distances less, it was ten, nine, eight, and four pence. 
The effect that these high rates had in suppressing the circula 
tion of intelligence amongst workingmen was very great, and 
there is a pretty certain niche im every laborer’s heart for Sir 
Rowland Hill, who introduced the penny postage. But this 
reform even was much surpassed in importance by the cheap- 
ening of the press, which followed immediately upon the abo- 
lition of the duties on paper. Formerly no daily paper in 
England thought of charging a less sum than sixpence, and 
many charged more. The Daily News ruined itself in the ef- 
fort to issue at fourpence. Now, of all the London dailies, 
only the Times and the News remain so high as threepence, 
the rest being penny papers. In these last years, then, the 
English laborer had begun to read, and to interchange his 
* thoughts with his fellow-laborers throughout the country. 
And these advantages were seized upon with a hunger and 
thirst which the aristocrat (who had never been famished) 
knew nothing of. Consequently, he had never paused to in- 
quire whether the English masses of to-day were a different 
people from those he had heard and read and thought of from 
‘‘a time in which the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” ! 
Now the American war has surprised the once comfortable 
and complacent aristocrat with the fact that he is surrounded 
by quite a different set of people, with quite different thoughts, 
from those whom he had imagined to be around him. When 
the Northmen of the United States arose in their strength, to 
strike the final blow for human equality, and the English aris- 
tocrat arose and glared at the workingman-president, a certain 
“‘ slittering eye ” intervened, held and returned his glare, in a 
way that has deprived him of sleep. The eye that met him 
was that of the newly-awakened English workingman. Never 
has the ruling class of England been, since then, without that 
eye upon it; and never for a moment has it ceased to feel the 
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burning gaze. A spell was on the government. Why could 
not the Southern Confederacy get any intervention from the 
English goverriment, when the vast majority of both houses of 
Parliament and of the Ministry were of such opinions that 
Lord Robert Cecil remained uncontradicted when he appealed 
to Mr. Roebuck to withdraw a certain motion,“ lest it might 
indirectly help a cause [the Northern] which the large major- 
ity of this House detests”.? Why was every effort at such 
a movement paralyzed on the instant, when there was not one 
workingman in Parliament, and when the Times, with its an- 
nual circulation of fifteen millions, thundered against the 
North the bitter animosities of the aristocracy? Why, in fact, 
when everybody, with trifling exceptions, who seemed to have 
any power in the government, madly desired to go one way, 
did the government at least refrain from going that way, if it 
did not go a little in the opposite direction ? 

Recent investigations have shown that but a small propor- 
tion of the light and heat shining through a prism is represent- 
ed in the spectrum thereby formed. A sheet of paper dipped 
in sulphate of quinine will show the violet color stretching 
more than twice as far as the eye had before seen ; and froma 
point at least a foot outside of the red — from a point not 
touched at all by the spectrum — warm rays enough can be 
detected by a thermo-electric pile to turn the magnetic needle 
half-way around on its dial. Such a force operates in realms 
other than the chemical. We have already seen that the Eng- 
lish aristocrat, looking across the water, saw as the American 
spectrum a President and his Cabinet serving slavery, and the 
vast majority of even republican politicians willing to com- 
promise with slavery to the top of its bent. No wonder he was 
surprised — we were ourselves — to see, outside of and even 
against every apparent force, the national needle turning 
around to point straight to an unyielding struggle with slav- 
ery. And similarly, as we looked over to England, the spec- 
trum that we saw was a government completely in the hands 
of the sworn foes of democratic institutions ; and yet, as time 
has gone on, we have witnessed the operation of some myste- 
rious extra-spectral force which has turned the needle to neu- 
trality, and has evidently not exhausted its strength in that. 
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Let us here say, that there is no doubt that the ruling class 
of England was quite anxious for a war with America early in 
this struggle. We have been informed, by eminent men and 
careful students of public affairs, that there was at the time of 
the Trent affair a kind of glee among them ; and that Palmers- 
ton was anticipating a quick, sharp war with no little delight, 
feeling that, under the circumstances, there could be but little 
injury inflicted upon England. The Trent affair was just such 
an excuse for war as the Premier and the aristocrats desired ; 
for it was one that could easily have drawn the people off from 
the real point of their quarrel with America. To raise the cry 
that the English flag had been insulted, — to justify their posi- 
tion before the people by saying that, by the rule laid down by 
Admiral Wilkes, Austria might seize Mazzini or Garibaldi from 
an English ship, — that was their intent; and the real friends 
of the United States could have done but little toward unmask- 
ing the real animus of such a movement. But when the ad- 
ministration at Washington, by one of its most sagacious acts, 
did away with that project, the uplifted arm was again para- 
lyzed by the latent power of the popular heart. After all, 
there is a vast deal of force conserved by the closing of the 
ballot against any large class in a nation. The ballot-box is, 
to a certain extent, an escape-valve for much of the feeling of 
those who have access to it; having voted for their motion, 
men feel as if they had done their utmost for it. But where 
men have no power to vote for their convictions, nor to have 
representatives of them in office, those convictions remain’ with 
and in them to be a perpetual pressure and power. Who 
knows how much of the antislavery revolution now going on 
in America is due to the fact that the Abolitionists, shut from 
the ballot-box by conscientious scruples, kept their conviction 
as a perpetual burning fire in their very bones? Certainly, it 
has been in England the non-voting and the unrepresented 
class which has worked and toiled from day to day, from hour 
to hour, for the American cause, and which has never let one 
day pass without reminding the English government that, if 
they had no rights in their own government, they were deter- 
mined not to let English aristocrats put down the government 
of the people in America. 
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Another thing is to be observed: not only did the new dis- 
cussion of fundamental principles of government necessitated 
by the American war fall upon an entirely changed mass of 
people, and one which was as much surprised as its rulers were 
alarmed to find that it was able to comprehend and deal with 
the subject; but the nightly discussion of it has, in itself, been 
a most important education of the people. The American war 
has done more to open the eyes of the English workingmen to 
the principles of just government, of popular rights, and tc 
reveal the injustice by which they have been held down, than 
all other influences of this century. The education of our 
own American people with regard to slavery is paralleled by 
the amount of light which our war-fires have cast upon the 
related wrongs of Great Britain toward those who are its sin- 
ews of strength. In the discussions among those men, it has 
been necessary to search into radical questions, and the anti- 
slavery principle to which England had committed herself has 
been shown to have a most momentous bearing upon internal 
questions inVolving the old landmarks of English society. 
When lately John Bright and Richard Cobden asked by what 
right thirty thousand people owned all the land where Provi- 
dence had made it necessary for thirty millions to live, they 
did but ask what had been asked a thousand times before ; 
but now, for some reason, the very earth quaked under that 
question. And we have reason to know that those leaders 
attribute the excitement which has been produced to the gen- 
eration of new ideas and hopes among the people by the Amer- 
ican war, and to the perception by the monopolists that that 
largest part of their title-deeds which depends upon popular 
ignorance cannot be expected to serve them much longer. It 
is also the opinion of the leading thinkers of England, that 
nothing but the exceptional condition of affairs on the Conti- 
nent, which renders it necessary that the questions concerning 
Denmark and other countries should occupy public organs, 
prevents the great domestic conflicts which are the direct re- 
flection of those now getting settled in America from spreading 
over that land like a conflagration. That it is only for the 
moment suppressed is very certain. ‘“ Nothing,” said the 
great anti-democrat of Europe lately, —‘‘ nothing can now pre- 
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vent England from rushing into democracy by express train, 
but the complete destruction of that American train which it 
is following.” 

We would submit, then, that it may be considered care- 
fully, in the estimates hereafter made in America of English 
opinion, that only a very small portion of the animosity ex- 
pressed against us by the ruling and higher classes has really 
anything to do with us as a separate nation. If we were alone 
concerned in the matter, there is every reason to feel that 
there would be as little feeling amongst those classes as there 
was at the outbreak of the war; and that what feeling there 
was would be rather in favor of the North as it was then. 
That the faint sentiment should have changed, and that it 
should have swelled through all phases until it has become an 
intense bitterness, must be attributed to the fact that North- 
ern strength, resolution, and nationality have reappeared in 
England as a gigantic phantom, which was not expected for a 
century yet, but which all recognize as the messenger of swift- 
following Fate. Lord Robert Cecil curses Mr. Lincoln, but 
he means Mr. Bright. Lords and Commons pray for the suc- 
cess of the Confederates ; but what they mean is, that the spell 
may be broken of that fearful power which is at this moment, 
though landless and voteless, holding fast the arms of a gov- 
ernment which can know no feeling toward a republic but one 
which would crush it at sight. Let us not, then, take this 
bitterness as personal. Let us see in it the natural expression 
of a threatened power intrenched behind vast interests. Let 
us appreciate the fact, that these aristocrats are feeling very 
properly, and that when Mr. Roebuck hopes that our com- 
merce may be swept from the sea by English privateers, he is 
uncommonly logical and sober in his view. All that these 
men apprehend, and more, is to eventuate. Their instinct 
tells true: the success of the North will be a blow from which 
they can never recover. Let us also remember that there is a 
great duty owed by us to that wing of the American army 
which is on English shores, sleeping on its arms, and which, 
though its voice is not heard from government benches, has 
shown that it is at least equal in power to all that fine array 
of the ruling spectrum. That it is the duty of the American 
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nation carefully to ascertain and maintain all honest claims 
against England for losses suffered by her negligence, we have 
no doubt; that the power in that country which, against all 
official majorities, has secured a strict neutrality, will faithfully 
see those claims honored in the end, we are confident ; but it 
certainly does become every republican to bear in mind, that it 
would be no more fair to visit upon the millions of England 
the sins of the seven-hundredth part of her people who now 
are uppermost, than to visit upon Missouri the sins of Gover- 
nor Gamble, or upon New England those of President Bu- 
chanan. These men have their leaders, and leaders with good 
brains and stout hearts; it is not at all impossible that the 
time may arrive when they will need a strong and important 
service from us; but it is our duty to let them direct, to do 
nothing which shall precipitate upon them an immature action. 
We do not know an American who has been in England dur- 
ing the raging of the war against slavery, who has not felt that 
the bitterness of our foes has been chiefly interpreted by the 
corresponding vigilance and intensity of feeling with which 
everything which has concerned us has been watched (in our 
interest), and every success of our arms welcomed in the 
hearts and homes of those who constitute at last the real 
power, and who command the future, of England. 


VOL. LXXVI. — 5TH 8. VOL. XIV. NO. III. 
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Art. VI.— THE CHRISTIAN 





PATRIOT OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Unspotted Life: a Discourse in Memory of Rev. Thomas Starr 
King, preached in the West Church, March 6, 1864. By C. A. 
Bartot. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 


Her was endowed and educated for this special work, is the 
feeling when the rounded life of a prominent man in a great 
crisis of human affairs comes to its earthly close. For all pur- 
poses beyond the satisfaction of the affections, his career is to 
be interpreted under the guidance of this feeling. The com- 
munity needs that interpretation as an example. Thus to pre- 
serve his memory is to prolong the inspiration of his influence, 
to secure continuous honor to the truths he enforced. This 
statement defines our aim in writing now of the friend so truly 
and fervidly eulogized by Dr. Bartol. Leaving to others the 
privilege of dwelling primarily upon “ the unspotted life,’ the 
rare spiritual graces and fascinating social traits which made 
him almost an idolized favorite in professional and private cir- 
cles, we are to keep mainly in view his later and wider rela- 
tions. The testimony, since his departure, that he occupied 
the position of a foremost public man, is abundant and impres- 
sive. Neither holding nor seeking office, he lived and died 
wearing the undecorated garb of a clergyman and a citizen. 
In his case, therefore, it was not mere custom which brought 
forth the signs and emblems of general mourning. The in- 
stant drooping of flags at half-mast; the adjournment of the 
courts and the legislature ; the entire suspension of business ; 
the solemn booming of minute-guns; the body lying in state ; 
the rush of hundreds of pens to write obituary eulogies; the 
flashing from ocean to ocean the sad news of his decease, — 
these, and like expressions of the sense of a great national 
loss, were spontaneously given to an untitled eminence. But 
that eminence, in the very grandeur of its simplicity, justified 
the marked demonstrations. Within a period to be counted 
by days, a popularity wide indeed, but still limited in extent 
and kind, culminated in a fame dear to the loyalty of the whole 
country. Those ignorant of his earlier years saw in the latest 
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display of his powers qualities to enroll him among the leaders 
in the national emergency. They welcomed him as an inter- 
preter of the exigent and perilous hour. They felt his enthusi- 
astic presence. The patriotism of the land listened to him as 
one of its ablest advocates. The humanity of the land grate- 
fully loved him as a philanthropist, whose good sense directed 
to practical ends his tender sensibility. Full of promise was 
his spring-time ; exuberant in beauty and brightness his sum- 
mer; but marvellous in its rapid ripening and abundance the 
final harvest, whose golden sheaves flushed the very morning 
of his autumn. 


Tuomas Starr Kine, the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Farrington King, was born in New York, December 16, 1824. 
His boyhood was spent in Portsmouth, N. H. and in Charles- 
town, Mass. He was preparing to enter Harvard College when 
the sudden death of his father left the family in a measure 
dependent upon his services for support. From the age of 
twelve to twenty he was employed either as a clerk or school- 
master, devoting his leisure hours to theological studies, and 
in September, 1845, he preached for the first time in the town of 
Woburn, Mass. In the succeeding year he was settled, as the 
immediate successor of the Rev. E. H. Chapin, over his father’s 
former parish in Charlestown. In 1848, not long after his re- 
turn from a voyage to Fayal for his health, he was installed 
as pastor of the Hollis Street Society in Boston. LEarly in 
April, 1860, he sailed for San Francisco, California, to take 
charge of the Unitarian Church in that city, where he died on 
the 4th of March, 1864. 

These dates coldly note the eventful changes of less than 
twoscore years, within which the task of self-training was 
done and the duties of a noble life were performed. Passing 
over the bright period of precocious childhood, we find the 
boy soon acting the part of aman. He assumed, and fully met, 
grave filial and fraternal trusts, whilst diligently fitting himself 
for yet greater usefulness. He was hungry for knowledge; but 
in appeasing the hunger he was no retired or unsocial recluse. 
He mingled the instructive enjoyment of a rapid reader and a 
persistent student with the equally instructive enjoyment of 
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the best scholarly society he could command. It was his good 
fortune to associate with those much older than himself, who 
at once found in the quick-witted, intelligent, and high-prin- 
cipled youth a companion to esteem, rather than a child to 
cherish and teach. From this preparatory school, in which the 
dull routine of business and the deprivation of narrow means 
were relieved by simple habits, a passion for books, and a joy- 
ous and hopeful temperament, he graduated before he came 
of age. He was young in years, and younger in appear- 
ance, when he began to attract the attention of the public ; 
and, from the day of his ordination at Charlestown to that of 
his departure for San Francisco, there was no pause in the 
growth of his power and reputation. In accounting for this 
uninterrupted and fruitful progress, it is not easy to decide 
whether it was for the unity or the variety of his faculties, the 
severe work or the impulsive play of his mind, that Mr. King 
was most remarkable. He was a close thinker, — acute and 
subtile in analysis, logical and cogent in argument. He read- 
ily caught the clew by which to thread the intricacies of meta- 
physics, and promptly discovered, or easily followed out, the 
solution of the profoundest philosophical problems. Yet his 
keenness exhibited little of trained dexterity, and his strong 
grasp hardly indicated muscular exertion. His intellectual 
movements were always rapid and glowing; and this quick- 
ness, with the accompanying grace and beauty, concealed from 
superficial observation the solidity of his thought and the firm- 
ly welded chain of his reasoning. The misapprehension arose 
from the combination and interplay of qualities seldom so inti- 
mately associated and so uniformly co-operative. The sinewy 
dialectician and keen critic were not readily discovered beneath 
the dazzling radiance of his wit, the prismatic colors of his 
imagery, and the gorgeous march of his diction. Yet the 
blended diversity was characteristic of him. Apparently he 
detected at a glance the proportions and relations of things ; 
and the carving and garlanding of the stout and braced timber 
of his intellectual structures were simultaneous with their erec- 
tion. This facility of instant ornamentation was due to his 
artist eye, receptive mind, retentive memory, and active imagi- 
nation. He was always awake and on the look-out. Nothing 
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escaped him; and whatever of suggestive and available mate- 
rial he gathered up, he reproduced, so newly and delicasely set, 
so fitly used, that, by felicity of arrangement or aptness of 
appropriation, it acquired a valid claim to originality. The 
outlines and tints of every scene, the essence of every wise 
speech, the point of the repartee, the humor of the quaint talk 
of quaint and homely men, the peculiarities of individuals and 
classes, — these were tenaciously held and kept alive in his 
remembrance, to be deftly mingled in the flow of his thought 
or the sweep of his fancy with his own treasures of study or 
reflection. He had a genius for sifting and recasting. What he 
obtained from without became identified with whatever welled 
up or was produced from within. Exquisitely sensitive as he 
was to all impressions from abroad, they never blurred his men- 
tal individualism. Thus he combined large acquisitions with 
native power ; and the latter never succumbed to the former, 
but always made them tributary to its persuasive behests. 

Mr. King was not noted for his learning. Still he was al- 
ways a student, and early deserved to be counted a scholar. 
He was quite familiar with several languages and their litera- 
ture. He seldom travelled without filling his carpet-bag with 
books ; and in the railroad car, on board the steamboat, resting 
after a climb over the mountains, at home when he could get a 
moment of time to himself, he was sure to have some volume at 
hand for eager perusal. The range of his reading was wide, and 
though, as a rule, not systematically conducted, the results of 
it were classified by his rapidly arranging intellect. There was 
hardly a department of letters, from the ethereal regions of 
fiction and of poetry to the dry but instructive fields of sci- 
ence, in which he was not quite at home, and from which he 
failed to gather or glean stores of ideas, principles, and facts, to 
be put into living relations with the warmly colored and throb- 
bing productions of his own active brain. How much he knew 
is to be inferred from what he said and did, with readiest profu- 
sion. It may be doubted whether those most intimate with him 
quite measured the compass of his knowledge. Even they 
might be surprised at its variety and amount, were they to at- 
tempt to index the numerous subjects he treated, and the diver- 
sity of illustrations he used, without betraying ignorance or 
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inaccuracy. Owing to his selective and adjusting skill, he may 
have appeared the possessor of greater wealth than he had ac- 
tually accumulated. But, making all the discount this suppo- 
sition suggests, the residue would show his liberal spending to 
have been warranted by the income he was always earning. 
The unintermitted response at sight to incessant requisitions, 
without disclosing any peril of bankruptcy or make-shifts of 
poverty, proves that there must have been a constant accumu- 
lation of sufficient substantial capital. 

In the use of the pen Mr. King was fluent, versatile, and 
nervous. His facile phrases bent themselves to his topics. 
When ready to put himself upon paper, he wrote with extem- 
poraneous ease. The right words came to him, as if eager to 
anticipate his wishes. Sentences ran involuntarily into the 
moulds of his thought. The range of his diction was wide, 
and seldom enfeebled by repetitions, or lowered to common- 
place by hackneyed phrases. His verbal affluence was such, 
that his style, obeying his poetic emotion, took on of itself 
the form of ornate expression. It was an illustration of what 
he once wrote toa friend. ‘“ You are not charitable enough 
to rhetoric. Equations, plus and minus, algebraic signs and 
diagrams, are not the ideals of the perfection of speech. God 
is a glorious rhetorician.._How he hides his mathematics and 
bald geometry! Does n’t he ornament all the truth he states 
to us through nature? and when he teaches a chemical or 
vegetable science in the oak, the elm, and the palm, does n’t 
he perorate in their bossy, waving canopy of leaves? Rheto- 
ric as jewelry and rouge is sufficiently contemptible, but as 
natural beauty it is as luscious and legitimate as the flesh that 
veils the anatomy of Venus and the hues which healthy blood 
stains into the skin.” The protest was sound; but his nature 
may have tempted him to push the doctrine it maintained a 
little too far, especially in the ardor of his intellectual youth. 
The warmth and glow of his mental action, even when argumen- 
tative and didactic, exposed him to the danger of being too con- 
stantly figurative and metaphorical ; thus giving to his earlier 
writings the appearance, in their unflagging brilliancy, of an 
overwrought monotony. This, however, was the result of no 
ambitious painstaking on his part. It was, so to say, his native 
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dialect. At a later day, his discourses lost something of this 
seeming elaborateness, and were relieved by passages of familiar 
simplicity and racy colloquialisms. This increased his effective- 
ness as a speaker: and it was chiefly as a speaker that his 
influence was exerted and felt. He believed in elocution ; 
and, by such study and practice as he could find leisure for, 
he endeavored to improve his manner, and give flexibility and 
fulness to his fine vocal organ. Thus the eloquence of his soul 
got its grand communicative utterance and moving expression. 

But notwithstanding all we have been saying, his peculiar 
power can hardly be attributed to his fine mental faculties. 
These were but the agents of something far deeper and better. 
The motive force pressing them to constant and munificent 
service was his emotive nature. The heart was the monarch 
of the kingdom within him. In this pure moral sovereignty 
centred, and from this rayed out the singular personality that 
was so winning and commanding. All who write or speak of 
him emphasize this beautiful fact, — fall back upon it as that 
which most truly describes him. ‘“ He had the rare felicity,”’ 
says one, “in everything he said and did, of communicating 
himself. This communication was as unmistakable in his light- 
est talk with a chance companion, as in that strong hold on 
masses of men, and power of lifting them up to the height of 
his own thought and purpose, which, in the case of California, 
will give his name a position among the moral founders of 
States.’”* ‘* Well,’” writes Dr. Bartol, “‘ what shall he do for 
us, or get for us, where he goes?’ I asked, in his presence, of 
a friend, just before he went. ‘ Let him fetch back himself,’ 
was the reply.’ Thus it ever was himself that fascinated every- 
body who came in contact with him, — himself, that inner soul 
of his, suyerior to its instruments, even when those instruments 
were, so to speak, its own members. ‘The generous temper, 
that could no more become bigoted or sectarian than his cath- 
olic intellect could be shut up within a school, a party, or a 
denomination any further than these represented what to him 
was the universal truth; the sense of justice and honor not 
to be bribed into a betrayal of equity or enticed to counte- 





* E. P. Whipple’s Address at the Commemorative Services in the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston, April 3d, 1864. 
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nance any meanness; the liberality, as incessant in its giving 
as it was utterly wanting in selfish importunity; the magna- 
nimity that respected, with its fair measurements and accurate 
definitions, the feelings, the circumstances, and the sincere be- 
liefs of honest opponents ; the mingled humility and self-respect 
that raised him above all exclusiveness of class and conceit of 
position, so that he could not “ insult the poor with condescen- 
sion or court the rich with servility,” or fail to acknowledge the 
ties of a common humanity, however lowly or oppressed those 
to whom they bound him; the zeal that never tired, the will 
that never faltered, the moral courage that was never daunted, 
the charity that never failed, when wrong was to be righted or 
love or suffering asked for service; the sweet disposition, that 
could not be disturbed by passion, or embittered by hate, or 
poisoned by malignity; the wide-open frankness that could 
never play the hypocrite in the concealment of opinion or 
feeling from low motives of sordid policy or time-serving ex- 
pediency, — these, together with the kindly humor that scin- 
tillated with diamond-pointed wit, gathered in a vital crystal- 
lization round a reverent love of God and a fraternal love of 
man as their luminous centre, to give unity to his whole being, 
so that its plenteous life seemed spontaneously to live itself. 
Constituted and self-educated as Mr. King was, it is no mat- 
ter of wonder that he soon attracted attention even in New 
England, where public sentiment is more exacting in regard 
to professional men than in newer communities, and where 
their antecedents are sometimes allowed to prejudge them be- 
fore a fair trial of their real merits. In his case, it was speed- 
ily forgotten that “the graduate of the Charlestown Navy- 
Yard,” as he humorously called himself, was not a graduate 
of Cambridge College. He needed no academic indorsement ; 
and when the University gave him a degree, it honored itself 
quite as much as it honored him, for his was already a name 
Harvard might be proud to put upon its Triennial. He was 
alone in thinking that the estimation in which he was held | 
exceeded his deserts. His modesty, however, was not an 
affectation of humility, or a weak device to obtain praise by 
seeming to deprecate it. His ideal was too high, and he was 
too ready to appreciate the desert of others, to be vain of his 
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own attainments. His pure ambition put the goal he longed 
to reach so far off, that he deemed himself to have hardly 
entered upon the race. He saw the defects of what he did, 
because of his clear conception of the more perfect way in 
which it might be done. He was sincere in saying that, but for 
the summons of conscience, he would prefer to be a spectator 
of human affairs, instead of an actor in them. This union of 
a low self-estimation with ever-ascending aspiration was a 
striking feature of his character. There was nothing morbid 
or insincere about it. It did not affect his critical judgments, 
his trust in his own convictions, or his manly independence. 
He meant to make the most of himself; and therefore was 
ready to try to fill any position duty called him to assume. 
The very honesty of his endeavor, leaving him as free from 
hesitating timidity as from suicidal presumption, was a guar- 
anty of success. For his was a nature that only needed to be 
untrammelled to have its movements vigorous as well as full 
of grace. Then, again, some of his achievements were the 
work of impulses he could not resist. This was specially true 
of his esthetic writings, — the best as dealing with American 
scenery that have yet appeared.* He could not help talking 
of the sea and the mountain; and his word-paintings, rival- 
ling those of the pencil, were the productions of an irre- 
pressible love of beauty. The same may be said of other and’ 
quite different efforts. In truth, they were not efforts, only 
the out-speaking of the spontaneous dictation of his soul; so 
entirely so, that we have sometimes thought that he was not 
conscious either of the extent or the quality of his intellectual 
activity, except when the ever-willing spirit was made aware 
of its energetic life by the hindering weakness of the flesh it 
so despotically overtasked. Be this as it may, what he was and: 
what he accomplished, before departing on his mission to the 
Pacific, is on record for perpetual remembrance and admira- 
tion. He was not a prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try. Those who caressed his bright boyhood were among the 
readiest to admit the strength and wisdom of his early man- 
hood ; and to this little circle of his first and constant friends 





* See “ The White Hills,” Christian Examiner for May, 1860. 
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he kept adding crowds, until multitudes at home and through- 
out the entire North lost no opportunity of listening to his 
speech. 
But it was his privilege to finish his work in a wider field 
and upon a loftier stage. As far as the call to do so was of 
man, it was prompted by the reports of his high standing in the 
East. He went to San Francisco to satisfy large expectations, 
and he more than met them at the very outset. He landed 
late on Saturday afternoon ; and, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of the voyage, with his usual readiness and elasticity he offici- 
ated the next day. His first sermon settled the question that 
as a preacher he was the man for the place, and it was not long 
before it began to be equally evident that, far beyond the requi- 
sitions of the pulpit, he was also the man for the hour. His 
cordial manners, joyous, easy, and sympathetic bearing, at once 
turned strangers into friends. He became known on the street 
and throughout the community, disarming at every step the 
prejudices even of those who differed with him in opinion, thus 
losing in a good degree the isolated position of a minister of a 
particular church, regarded by many as heretical, if not some- 
thing worse. Nothing but the obdurate bigotry of small minds, 
or coarse ignorance, or corrupt partisanship, could resist the 
fair-mindedness and genial sincerity that shone throughout the 
whole man. The clear ring of his laugh and the tender sweet- 
ness of his smile showed there was nothing bilious in his consti- 
tution and no guile or bitterness in his heart. When he came 
before the publi¢ outside of his special vocation, his gifts and 
attainments were too marked to be gainsaid. On his part, the 
interest taken in him was more than reciprocated. To study 
and serve the new community, with which he immediately 
identified himself, was his delight and endeavor. The unworn 
freshness that belonged to a State founded and replenished by 
immigration, bringing together from all quarters all manner 
of persons, charmed him with its social novelties, arising from 
the heterogeneous character of its population, so full of intense 
activity and bold enterprise. Then he saw how, with all their 
. fine capacities and marvellous resources, they were necessarily 
more or less wanting in the home and local feelings of older 
commonwealths,—the centralizing and cementing cohesiveness 
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of a united and decided public sentiment. The elements of a 
mighty empire, occupying territorially a magnificent domain, 
were there in profusion. They were fast taking shape; but 
the demand was still great for organization. To endeavor to 
do his share in meeting this constructive work was a tempta- 
tion which addressed itself to him like an inexorable but most 
welcome necessity. There was no fibre of bis make that 
could resist it. 

Under any circumstances, and at any period of their brief 
history, to help the right development of the immense set- 
tlements on the North Pacific would have stimulated him to 
great exertions. But his efforts became almost gigantic, from 
the fact that he reached those settlements when the crisis 
threatening the stability of the whole republic involved the 
very existence of everything essential to their permanent well- 
being and glory. The conflict of principles had already be- 
gun, and into this conflict he threw himself without reser- 
vation and without counting the cost, though he was wise 
and cool and full of tact in the use of his strength. The 
Presidential election did not secure California to the North. 
The vote for the Republican candidate was but a plurality, 
entirely owing to the division in the opposing majority. Then 
it undoubtedly entered early into the plot of the Secessionists, 
open or concealed, to get possession of the State. To do this 
was to obtain immediate treasure, and eventually the coveted 
territory to connect their proposed Confederacy with both 
oceans. To effect this treasonable conquest they left untried 
no means of intrigue, deception, or flattery. No Border State 
was in greater peril than California; and the loss of California 
would have been a staggering blow to the Union, and all that 
the Union embodies and represents. It was of unspeakable 
importance, therefore, to unmask and attack the insidious foe 
at once, and to follow him up until utterly discomfited, before 
his successes elsewhere should give plausible strength to his 
sophistry, and ensnare the weak and vacillating. California 
must be saved to the Republic. Its star must be kept shining | 
in the azure of the old flag, bright and clear, like the Eastern 
constellation of whose fire it was born. God can have no 
holier work for me to do here than to strive, according to my 
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ability, for this grand conservation. My ministry must begin 
with, and include until all danger is over, the enforcement of 
the duty of Christian patriotism, — the preaching of the gospel 
of freedom and humanity. Such was the young clergyman’s 
interpretation of his paramount obligation; and he lost not a 
moment in obeying, as a citizen and a statesman, the com- 
mandment to live, and if need be to die, for his country, —a 
commandment which the instincts of his heart and the decision 
of his intellect alike told him was an injunction of the Divine 
law. ; 

He was fully prepared for the grand crusade, not only 
in regard to the agencies he was to employ, but equally so in 
regard to the subject he was to discuss. He had been a care- 
ful student of events, and was well read in the political history 
of the times. He left his distant home with clearly settled 
convictions, and ready to give conclusive reasons for his truly 
democratic faith. He was not a fanatic, a visionary, or section- 
alist. Had the threatened separation involved nothing more 
than allowing the extremists of the South to go off with their 
cheated followers, and try their wretched anti-republican ex- 
periment, — to have it fail of its own weakness and inherent 
corruption, — he would not have been very anxious to prevent 
it, except as one compassionately remonstrates with those blind- 
ed by passion and bent on self-destruction. It was the aggres- 
sive and destructive character of secession, endangering the 
destiny of half a continent and the future of centuries, that 
made it, in his eyes, the sum of all that was unrighteous, — 
the iniquitous frenzy that would push generations back into a 
semi-barbaric estate in their civil polity and their social con- 
dition. It mattered little to him what an arrogant aristocracy 
desired for its own aggrandizement, or what timid compromisers 
and the poor-spirited advocates of a cowardly peace were will- 
ing to submit to. When the insurrection became formidable, 
he was as firm, and saw its wickedness as distinctly, as when 
its criminality was confined to the unprincipled ambition of a 
disappointed and chagrined minority. ‘‘ There is nothing,” he 
once said, “‘ in the unexpected strength of the rebellion to give 
it dignity, even in foreign eyes. There is everything in the 
thought of its possible success to make all terms of peace with 
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it abhorrent to every loyal American. Itis the cause of Wrong 
against Right. It is not only an unjustifiable revolution, but 
a geographical wrong, an economical wrong, a moral wrong, 
a religious wrong, — a war against the American Constitution, 
against the laws of the globe, against the New Testament, 
against God.” This declaration enunciated the comprehen- 
sive creed which was his constant text. By it he tried men 
and measures, judged of policies and platforms. He rejoiced 
over victories, because they enforced it. In the darkest sea- 
sons, he never doubted either its truth or its final triumph. 
He welcomed all as fellow-laborers who were willing to come 
within its wide embrace. ‘The word American,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘is the only party word for the war hours.” 

Of Mr. King’s efforts to pledge his adopted State, and keep 
it pledged to the national cause, we have had but brief and 
partial reports, giving hardly more than a glimpse of his new 
and extraordinary manifestations of transcendent powers as an 
orator. But with hints from some of these, and from what we 
know of the man, it is easy to conjecture, if not to describe, 
the sentiment and style of one of his popular addresses; re- 
membering, all the while, that they were necessarily popular 
and off-hand, and did not admit of sustained logical method 
or elaborate finish. It was delivered, we will suppose, in the 
open air, early in the autumn of the second year of the war, — 
when the aspect of affairs was not as favorable as it had been 
to the Federal arms, and when the chilling effect of reverses 
had rendered necessary “‘ a new call for patriotism.”’ The great 
concourse is a mixed congregation, drawn together by a variety 
of motives: all, however, eager to listen to any able talk on 
the engrossing subject of the times. The immense assemblage 
is not an easy one to deal with. Tact, as well as wisdom, is. 
necessary to keep their attention, persuade their understand- 
ings, and arouse their nobler feelings. Among them are rough, 
self-reliant men, not amenable to precedents, not tied by cus- 
tom, not to be cajoled by smooth speech, not to be deceived by 
rhetorical blandishments. Moreover, old party lines, though 
grown fainter, yet hold them within their limits, and old party 
prejudices and names are still, in a measure, coercive. But 
as a whole they are intelligent, receptive, and impartial. They 
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belong to a community over which former associations have 
lost their stringent control. In their new homes they are ready 
to accept new ideas, and to enter into new relations. The 
precedents of local expediency and class-tradition do not hin- 
der them from acknowledging first principles. They will tol- 
erate the freest speech ; but they mean to hearken to it with a 
sturdy independence, that must be convinced before it will 
yield. This is the auditory: just the kind which a strong and 
honest man desires, and which the hypocritical demagogue is 
reluctant to encounter. The orator has been tried by similar 
gatherings before, and past victories have made him bold, with- 
out tempting him to be over-confident or careless. 

He sits waiting for the signal to begin. He has a weary, 
and for the moment an abstracted look, as thoughts flit across 
his mind of other scenes and friends far away. Presently he 
rises and comes forward. He is slender, and without bodily 
presence. Those who never saw him before are disappointed. 
But for his tired expression, he would be to them boyish in 
countenance and bearing. He takes no attitude of grace. His 
wide and rather heavy mouth has no nervous play. The light, 
straight hair is swept on one side from his pale brow. His 
eyes are mild and quiet. Hence the profound silence is rather 
expressive of doubting curiosity than of waiting interest. In 
a moment, all is changed. He sweeps the horizon and the sur- 
face of the semicircle of close-packed, upturned faces. His lips 
part. His slight figure seems to expand and rise and grow to 
a stalwart manliness. His countenance beams with the light 
of a luminous soul. His clear, perfectly modulated, sonorous 
voice sends his opening words with distinctest articulation to 
the dullest and the remotest ear. The fact is already half 
settled, that no common man occupies the rostrum. He begins 
with a humorous allusion to himself, tells a pertinent story, 
works up an illustrative picture, or enunciates with precision 
the premises of his discourse, as impulse or the circumstances 
may suggest. He passes on to a rapid review of the history 
of the insurrection, exposing with serious argument, or keen 
ridicule, or both combined, the sophistries of its leaders. He 
shows the intrinsic falsity and the patent unconstitutionality 
of the twin and nearly identical doctrines of Nullification and 
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Secession. He avers that the prevalence of these would anni- 
hilate the obvious meaning and the binding force of all con- 
tracts, and render permanent union and nationality impossible. 
Then he explains how the stupendous political and moral fal- 
lacy was born of aristocratic ideas and pretensions, and won 
its insidious way into currency among a misled people by ap- 
peals to their prejudices, their selfish pride, and their ignorant 
passions. This leads him to dwell for a while upon the fact, 
that only where the institution of slavery or party-spirit had 
blunted or perverted the perceptions of men could such theo- 
ries as those of John C. Calhoun and his followers have ever 
been reduced to practice in any community not bent on self- 
annihilation. Thus ‘he finds the primary cause of the existing 
contest in the essential antagonism between opposite social sys- 
tems. By an array of facts and graphic descriptions he makes 
it plain, that, where only two great classes exist, the large land- 
holders and their chattel bondsmen, there can be no people, 
no immigration, no general progress, no salutary distribution of 
wealth, no middling interests, no freedom in any noble sense, 
—only the elevation of the few and the oppression of the many. 
This condition of things he maintains is feudal, and compels the 
dominant class to be despotic. The sceptre must be wielded 
by them alone. Everything popular— implying the slightest 
ascendency of any party not committed by training or interests 
to the falsehood that human beings, with all their natural 
rights, their wills, consciences, and affections, can be held and 
used, bought and sold, as property — would be dangerous to 
the authority of the master-monopolists. Wherever slavery 
exists, slavery alone must rule. Hence the long preconcerted 
outbreak of the anti-republican slave power. The growth of 
the Free States was putting an end to their political supremacy. 
The threatened dethronement was past the endurance of their 
proud and cruel ambition. They must have a new empire, — 
a confederacy based upon the barbarism of the past, — that 
they might be sovereign a little longer in the exercise of a 
tyranny whose only law was the will of the dominant few. 
The gun fired at Sumter announced that the issue was made 
up, and must be tried by the ordeal of battle. What, the 
orator asks of his hearers, as his penetrating glance searches 
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their hearts, shall your answer be to the only question that 
now deserves the attention of patriots? Are you for liberty 
or for slavery? Are you for a nation, mighty among the na- 
tions of the earth in the indomitable strength of its free insti- 
tutions, or for a shattered republic, a dismembered union, with 
the most inhuman, inexorable, inimical despotism just outside 
the borders of your shorn and dishonored territory ? They have, 
he proudly acknowledges, thus far replied by the righteous de- 
cision. They grandly resolved that their broad valleys should 
not be held as the plantations of petty lordlings; that their 
opulent mines should never hear the clank of fettered toil ; 
that their enlarging towns and cities should not for a moment 
be polluted by the presence of the slave-pen; that California, 
in its Herculean infancy, should not repeat the insanity of 
Virginia, and be a paradise re-annexing itself to the wilderness 
by inviting decay, or reproduce the suicidal impoverishment of 
South Carolina; that California, in fine, should not be recreant 
to the Union, whose freemen had so magnificently colonized it 
in a day into rivalry with its older sister commonwealths. 

This has been their resolution. He calls upon them to per- 
sist in it, with a clear discernment of all that the keeping of it 
may demand. It was made when it was comparatively easy to 
make it, — when it seemed that the crushing of the insurgents 
was to be only a brief episode in our onward career, hardly 
checking to any serious extent our advancing prosperity. The 
trial hour of our sincerity has come; partly owing to the 
unexpected desperation of the enemy, and partly to our own 
hesitating reluctance to take the full dimensions of the tre- 
mendous exigency, and to meet adequately its stern requisi- 
tions. Then, too, we have overlooked the fact that the sol- 
emn crisis may have in it chastisement and discipline for us 
as a people. 

‘‘ We need more respect for authority, less self-will, a deep 
. sense of the sacredness of law, and education in the habits, 
manners, and feeling of deference and loyalty. The rupture 
of our national unity for a time, with its tremendous cost in 
treasure, blood, and agony, is in part the revelation, in part 
the penalty, in part, perhaps, through the severe beneficence 
of God, the cure of our chronic insubordination of character to 
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the authority and sanctity of high principles, which has unfit- 
ted us, all over the land, to handle the sacred responsibilities 
and delicate trusts of imperial statesmanship and continental 
government.” If we would have a republic worth the having, 
if we would rise to the high level of our unprecedented privi- 
leges and obligations, we must be ready for any endurance and 
any sacrifices. ‘ We have not suffered much yet, as a nation, 
in the strife. The war has been play, so far as the prosperity 
of the loyal people is concerned. What percentage of families 
in our most loyal States have been pinched in their larders, 
have been obliged to wear coarser clothes, have seen their 
purses empty of money and the sources of supply drained ? 
The sorrows by loss of kindred, the sufferings of our devot- 
ed soldiers in trenches and swamps, under torrid skies, and 
with festering wounds, who shall estimate or interpret? But 
as to material prosperity, the loyal nation above the Border 
States has not yet been afflicted by the war, as it often has 
been by financial crises and panics in a time of peace. It is 
not damaged so much now as it would be in a year of peace, 
if the Confederacy should triumph as a separate and hostile 
power. We must be ready to suffer more. We must expect 
to suffer more. No nation yet has been allowed to fatten into 
nobleness. Read Motley’s magnificent volumes, and see what 
the Netherlands had to endure in securing a field for their 
wise and hardy liberty. See what wrenchings and agonies of 
civil war were appointed to England before the Protestant and 
constitutional fibre in her national character was confirmed. 
Think of the desolations and the pressures whith France en- 
dured, that the awful tyranny of her aristocracy might be 
broken, and the people there be lifted to ownership of the 
land. It is not in the order of Providence that such blessings 
as our imperial Constitution has given should be assured to 
half a continent, and to future centuries, without one terrific 
season of strife and agony. It could not be rooted and sancti- 
fied without one mighty conflict, in which its benefits should 
be thoroughly realized, and the race receiving them should 
partly earn them. Our first settlers fought with winter and 
famine and savages to keep the seeds of liberty from being 
rooted up. They fought with French and Indians, marching 
36 * 
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hundreds of miles through the unbroken wilderness to conquer 
the right to their vast frontiers. Hight years they stood the 
storm of the Revolution, seeing the land stripped of riches to 
the very bed-rock, that they might earn the right of entering, 
as one people, the path of national experience and greatness. 
But what have we ever paid for the Constitution, the most 
beneficent parchment ever dropped into the civil history of 
man? Nothing in blood, in devotion, in heroic suffering. 
Providence, having shown us in seventy-five years of its bless- 
ings what it is worth, and having just completed the area and 
symmetry of the nation it is to rule, calls on us to rally to it, 
to prove ourselves worthy of it, and, through our fidelity, to lift 
it into authority over all our America for centuries to come.”’ 

The time has arrived, or may soon be here, he goes on to say, 
when deeds — deeds of self-denial and daring, and not talk — 
are the shape loyalty must take on. To this end let public opin- 
ion and private opinion be firm and stern. There should be 
no indulgence of treason, no weak toleration of those who aid 
and abet or sympathize with it, even remotely. All of them, 
without exception and however disguised, should be made to 
feel that the pure air that comes from off our Pacific and down 
from our mountains is not for the inspiration of such as they. 
For “‘ can any creature be so despicable now on the globe as a 
Secessionist in a loyal State? Yet what a forlorn creature he 
is! Ought we not rather to pity him? He has no country. 
He cannot open a book of American biography or history and 
feel pride in it. Every bright page of it condemns him. He 
has cut himself off from the heritage of his country’s memo- 
ries, from his dividend of honor in the fame of Washington, 
and his supporting staff of patriots who saved their country by 
their valor, and built a grander polity in it by their genius and 
the help of God. He is not an Englishman, nor a German, 
nor an Italian, nor yet an American. A Secessionist in a 
Northern State is an orphan, forlorn and pitiable. 

** No, he is despicable, rather ; he has not the manliness to go 
to fight for the flag he hopes will triumph. He stays and 
nourishes his wretched breath where it is safe. He stays un- 
der the flag he hates, which generously protects him, to plot 
against it by undermining patriotism. He is a perpetual spy, 
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cunning and cowardly. He measures accurately the pressure 
and fervor of public sentiment, and talks against the govern- 
ment that blesses him, just to the limit of serious peril. His 
face is just prudently radiant when news of disaster comes. 
He taps the public men as a woodpecker does a tree for decay 
and worms, and finds who have the tainted spot in their hearts 
that make them fit for him to vote for. And he lives on thus, 
month after month, loading his table, and perhaps filling his 
coffers, with the bounty that flows to him under a flag whose 
halliards he would like to cut, whose power he would like to 
hamstring, —a traitor without the one gleam of nobleness 
which the open conspirators show, who set their ‘ life upon the 
cast,’ and ‘ stand the hazard of the die.’ ” 

But, the speaker. continues, with a change of manner that 
foretells the anecdotal digression and the sharp sting of con- 
temptuous humor, there is a character below this. ‘ Three 
weeks ago I heard a discussion on the Columbia River — on a 
steamer’s deck — which made me alternately enraged and sick. 
A man who, as I soon detected, was from the South, was en- 
larging on the disgrace of our country through this war, and 
the loss of all its character, because we chose to fight against 
treason. He had no word of condemnation of treachery and 
traitors, but only of fighting for national existence and safety. 
Bloodshed was so horrible! There were two others who were 
talking with him, — Yankees, to the disgrace of that name. 
One of them was very severe on the Abolitionists and all who 
rejoice in a Union victory. The other sunk to the lowest deep 
that was possible, as no one but an apostate Yankee can with 
ease. He delivered himself thus: ‘ Well, I look upon this as 
a family fight on the other side of the mountains. It is noth- 
ing tome. I mean to keep clear of it. My interests are here 
in Oregon. If my interests get involved, and I am obliged to 
fight, I shall fight where my interests require.’ These are his 
exact words. Mount Hood was in sight, white with ten thou- 
sand feet of snow. I expected to see him blush, though it was 
noon, deeper than he does at sunset. Mount Hood was brought 
under the American flag; the Columbia was explored and 
tamed under it; the steamer that carried us loosed it to the 
breeze ; the wilderness was purchased and opened and swept 
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clean of Indians by American money and enterprise and valor. 
The man was trading with American coin within the magic 
circle of American prosperity and power. And he had no pride 
in his country’s banner, no passion against its foes, no grati- 
tude for its blessings, no prayer for its triumph ; but confessed 
coolly, to an open traitor, that he would fight at last, under 
compulsion, where his interests dictated! My face did not 
burn any more against the Secessionist there. But, for one 
wild minute, I ached to throttle this Yankee wretch and push 
him into the Columbia. I looked down, however, and saw 
that the river was clean!” 

Before the laughter and applause following this sally have at 
all subsided, the orator is in another mood. He understands 
that it is easy to move the popular heart, through sympathy, 
from one extreme of emotion to another. He knows the value 
of an appeal to a common sentiment. His eye catches the 
sacred oriflamme. He pauses, and with uplifted arm points to 
the “Stars and Stripes.” Then he bids his fellow-citizens — 
fellow-citizens not now of California alone, but of the nation 
—see those stars and stripes flashing in and out through the 
Golden Gate, waving unassailed and honored by foreign states, 
all over the oceans, and in every harbor on the round globe. 
He prays them to read their history, —to remember what they 
cost.those of former generations, who first flung them to the 
wind as the standard of the free. Does not the increase of 
their symbolic constellation record how “a little one has be- 
come a thousand, and a small one a strong nation”? The 
stars and stripes, — that flag which is their safety to-day, — is 
it not the flag of their country, the flag of the Union? When 
it fails to be this, will it be other than worthless rags, or the 
badge of their disgrace? Shall it be torn down or torn in 
pieces by rebellious hands? Before that shall happen, shall it 
not be the only cover for the nakedness of their poverty, or 
their winding-sheet in death? Rally, then, every man of you, 
to its defence, with the freshly-registered vow of invincible pa- 
triotism. Let your hands help bear it where Heaven has 
ordained it to go, next to the cross, with the vanguard of a 
civilization consecrated to freedom, to humanity, and to God! 

This imperfect imaginary sketch may possibly intimate the 
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tone and sweep of one of those earnest discourses, — delivered 
without notes, and lasting sometimes for hours,— of whose 
marvellous effects so much has been told us. But how impos- 
sible to fill in the outline! and how still more impossible to pic- 
ture to a stranger the transfiguration wrought on the frail frame 
by a noble soul fired with great, generous, and religious ideas, 
—ideas welcomed by the truth-seeking intellect and kept warm 
and living by the all-embracing and unselfish affections! We 
have already spoken of the quality of Mr. King’s distinctive 
personality. To that personality — in the enjoyment of its 
greater freedom and stirred by new motives — we must look 
for the secret of the unsurpassed oratory of his later days. 
It was this personality — so versatile, so affluent intellectually 
and morally, so créative in its use of material, so quick of 
sight, so fertile in fine expedients, so ardent and so magnetic 
— which made old lines of thought, oft-repeated arguments, 
and familiar political axioms seem like novelties under the 
touch and in the arraying of his unhackneyed and original 
treatment. But all his gifts and graces, in their nice balance 
and perfect accord, would have been as nothing had not his 
sincerity been above all suspicion, —had it not been evident 
beyond dispute that no taint of self-seeking corrupted him, — 
that his very eloquence had in it “ the soul of honesty.” 

Mr. King was an unflinching advocate of war, as the short- 
est, indeed the only, path to a restored unity and a lasting 
peace. He unhesitatingly urged all who could to gird on the 
sword; and there are those of all ranks now in the army, or 
sleeping in soldiers’ graves, who were persuaded by his rallying 
voice to rush to arms. And yet it cost him more of agony to 
enlist others, than it would to have enlisted himself. His was 
the tenderness of a woman; but his also was the single-mind- 
edness of woman’s bravery in obeying the noblest impulses and 
the authority of an unviolated conscience. Sensitiveness to suf- 
fering saved his enthusiasm from stoical sternness. He never 
had passed by distress on the other side, though in relieving it he 
was sure to share its pain. And now, as one of the humanest, 
as well as one of the most unswerving and persistent of lead- 
ers, he was devoted to the care of the sick, the wounded, and 
the destitute. The exposures of the camp and the agonies of 
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the battle-field were never forgotten by him for a moment. 
His private letters were tender and touching in their sympathy 
for those bereaved of their kindred. To the death-shadowed 
homes of friends he came with words of tearful condolence. 
He mourned the fallen as if they had been his brothers. The 
sacrifice of young life, the devastation of fair regions, the rav- 
ages of disease and famine, were to him personal afflictions. 
No wonder, therefore, that a thoughtful, pitying benevolence 
kept company with, if not in advance of, his inflexible patriot- 
ism. His love of country quickened, instead of checking, all 
his other loves; and the latter were as untiring in their dili- 
gent beneficence as the former was uncompromising in its ve- 
hement appeals. 

In itself an exposed outpost, California was not called upon 
to supply troops for general service. Only a few irrepressible 
volunteers were allowed to leave its borders. In this exemp- 
tion, Mr. King saw a peremptory requisition for other forms 
of fidelity to the Union. The State must give liberally of 
its increasing wealth, without waiting for taxation. He had 
labored to make it unconditionally loyal. He could not rest 
until he made it profusely generous. The Sanitary Com- 
mission commended itself to him as every way the fittest 
organ to be the almoner of princely pecuniary contributions. 
He devoted himself, as he could find time and opportunity, 
to the congenial task of explaining the operations and pre- 
senting the claims of that institution, so noble in itself, and 
so novel in the world’s history. All he had to give of ex- 
ample, of bold exhortation and fearless asking, was given with 
an irresistible earnestness. There was no refusing such an ap- 
plicant. The response to his appeals was grand. By solicita- 
tions of which he was the moving spirit, hundreds became 
thousands, thousands hundreds of thousands, until half a mil- 
lion was speedily poured into a nearly exhausted treasury. 
The donation, magnificent in itself, was indirectly increased by 
provoking other movements of relief. It had also a moral 
worth beyond arithmetical calculation. It exemplified the 
independence of national unity on territorial proximity. The 
ideas and principles of the East had emigrated to the Western 
coast of the continent; and the successful enterprise they had 
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stimulated and directed sent a generous percentage of its gain 
back to their birthplace. The loyal philanthropy defied space 
and overleaped the mountains. The miner on the Sacramento 
nursed his fellow-countryman on the Potomac. To toil for 
this national charity, this mission of mercy to the battle-field 
and the hospital, was Mr. King’s twice-blessed relaxation from 
professional fatigues. The laborious recreation was his sweet- 
est pleasure; and he looked forward to engaging in it again 
the coming summer with renewed and enlarged efforts. But 
his longing anticipation was not to be gratified. He was to be 
released even from this congenial work, and seek treasures laid 
up in heaven. 

For four years, in weariness often, homesick often, feeling 
like one on the lonely picket often, — and yet rejoicing in his 
new field and his new relations, — he never failed for a moment 
to hear the voice within bidding him hearken to the special 
summons of the crisis-hour. The title of “ first citizen” has 
been given to him. He earned this title, not only by the faith- 
fulness of his occasional addresses on political topics, but like- 
wise in all he said and did. He worked for his country, whilst 
he was working for his own religious society, for the charities 
of San Francisco, and for local enterprises of various kinds. 
He was daily before the people, urging the highest forms of so- 
cial organization. This Christian aim — not the exercise of a 
proselyting spirit —is to be traced in the great things he did 
for his own parish, persuading them to pay off their heavy debt, 
and encouraging them, by persuasive word and generous deed, 
to erect their new and spacious church. With the same broad 
view, he lectured for mechanic, mercantile, agricultural, 
masonic, and reform associations; and was ever ready as a 
religious and philosophical statesman and teacher to do his 
full share to insure order, symmetry, grace, and moral recti- 
tude to free institutions, in all the phases of their growth 
on the western boundary of Christendom. From Mount 
Shasta to San Bernardino, from the sea-shore to the Sierra 
Nevada, through all the variations of his eminent services, 
he never lost the key-note to which his whole nature was 
attuned. 

We have freely written our panegyric, checked by no fear 
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that it will be deemed over-colored by those who have studied 
the subject of it, penetrated beneath his winning and exhila- 
rating companionable traits, to see behind them the fertile 
substance of his intellect, the large proportions and mellow 
richness of his essential nature. They will regard it as a 
fitting characterization, and not the exaggeration of partial 
friendship, to call him the Christian Patriot of California. 
Christian and patriot, in the broadest and loftiest meaning of 
the terms, he certainly was; and California witnessed the 
ripened fruitage of his growth. Before he left New England, 
we might have hesitated to rank him among the great men 
of the land. There need be no such hesitation now. His 
latest achievements warrant that elevated assignment. Old ac- 
quaintance with him in the joyousness and abandon of familiar 
intercourse must not check the full rendering of this honor. 
For our own sakes, we should distinctly recognize the large 
manhood he attained, the spiritual force he became. For he was 
an exemplification, in some striking peculiarities or combina- 
tions, of the type after which the American character is to be 
modelled. In his greatness, unswerving allegiance to abstract 
truth dictated a conscientious fidelity in practical citizenship. 
There was no divorce of his outward deed from his inward idea. 
With him, “ Christian principles were the leaven of a noble so- 
ciety and an advancing civilization.”” He comprehended how 
these principles legitimate all right work and refined enjoy- 
ment, as providential agencies in the education of the indi- 
vidual and the race. He did not, therefore, leave the altar 
when he went forth to study and encourage the progress of the 
community in its so-called secular enterprises. To insure the 
success of these enterprises, he would not for a moment sacri- 
fice a tittle of the soul’s integrity, a single genuine impulse of 
the affections, or a martyr-like devotedness to the right. In 
that case, the apparent gain would eventually prove a positive 
loss; since no corrupt human scheming can, with impunity, 
disregard the divine ruling of the universe. But whilst 
obedient to this ruling, he correctly argued that the seeking of 
material prosperity was a duty. To earn and use it involved 
mental and moral discipline. Justice, freedom, humanity, — 
these must be the foundations of the commonwealth ; but on 
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this foundation might be built the grand and beautiful super- 
structures of opulence. Holding these views, he was unaffect- 
edly interested in all industrial pursuits. He believed in trade 
and commerce, in sowing and harvesting, as of ** Heaven’s or- 
daining.”” He found a place also in his comprehensive concep- 
tions of existence here — his idea of the spirit’s relation to the 
world of sense — for tasteful luxury and esthetic recreations. 
For narrow-minded and dull-eyed cant, putting on its self-right- 


eeous asceticism, its ostentatious sackcloth and ashes, in the 


very presence of the lilies of God’s own arraying, he had as 
little respect as he had for sordid and sensual materialism, cov- 
eting wealth for selfish hoarding or selfish display, The undu- 
lating lights and shadows of the wheat-field, he would have 
said, and in truth was ever saying, in his finely reconciling 
speech and conduct, are for the ingathering eye, even as its 
nourishing grain is for the reaping hand. It is a morbid, 
mistaken piety that longs for the pearly gates of the invisible 
heavens, whilst purblind to the pearly clouds of the visible 
skies; and it is equally a false estimate of values to overlook 
the crystal purity and leaping grace of the waterfall, and 
merely measure the capacity of its swift-flowing volume to 
earry a cotton-mill. Nature in its grandeur and beauty, art 
in its multiform attractions, the play of fancy, the flashing 
of wit, and the lubricating hilarity of light-hearted humor, 
—all these are the gracious and instructive gifts of the 
Creator, as truly as ‘the weightier matters of the law” are 
his holy commandments. 

This was Mr. King’s liberal creed, — harmonizing time and 
eternity, blending the mortal and the immortal, bringing into 
reciprocating unison matter and spirit. The sweep and in- 
sight of his intellect, his instinctively pure tastes, his passion 
for beauty, and childlike, impressible, and joyous temperament, 
brought all human tasks, experiences, and delights, sifted 
clean of corruption, into reverent and cheerful relations. to 
infinite truth and infinite love. Moreover, this religious phi- 
losophy was not, with him, merely theoretical ; neither did he 
hold it for himself alone, or for the favored few. He was anx- 
ious and active to have its benedictions universal. Hence he 
was the steady opponent of all social aristocracies, all caste- 
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systems that denied the freedom and the equality of all men 
in their natural rights. Hence his true democracy, another 
name for an enlightened philanthropy, seeking to protect the 
weak, by equitable and impartial laws, against the oppression 
of the strong ; to give dignity to labor, as well as safety to cap- 
ital ; to extend the domain of art by making it popular; to 
dot the valleys with school-houses, and crown the hill-tops with 
colleges; to open libraries and galleries in the cities; to 
bind together the fields of agriculture and the marts of com- 
merce, — so that a Christian civilization might embrace and 
lift up and endow with its ever-augmenting riches the whole 
people. To the advocacy of this philanthropy — so hallowed 
in its source, so fraternal in its action, so broad in its patriotism 
—he consecrated all his powers. He lived to illustrate and 
enforce it ; he died a hero in its defence. 

The fine consistency of his noble and tender nature con- 
tinued without break or discord to the last. True to himself 
and like himself was his “ passing on.”” His piety was fearless 
and trustful as the piety of childhood. God was his Shepherd 
leading him, his Father loving him, and death a crisis his 
thoughtful mind and rational faith had disarmed of its ter- 
rors. He had foreseen that he might early walk through the 
valley, to go “‘ more intensely into life,” “ out of the flesh fur- 
ther into the spiritual world.” ‘ He took leave of his friends 
as if starting on a journey.” In what other way could he 
part from them? That was what dying meant to him. When 
told, in reply to his calmly whispered question, that he must 
speedily go, the strong will steadied the faltering brain, and 
called back the clear, full voice. He addressed the recon- 
quered strength to an act of considerate duty. This done, the 
sweet affections spoke in farewell smiles. He raised his hand, 
pointed heavenward, and fell asleep. Reviewing a mission so 
complete, thinking of a translation so serenely triumphant, 
shall doubting grief utter a word of his removal ‘into the 
realm of pure truth and reality” as untimely? Did not the 
poet, hastening among the earliest with his “ In Memoriam,” 
chant the jubilant lesson, fit even for the first solemn hour 
of mourning ? 


‘* The great work laid upon his twoscore years 
Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears 
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Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 

Mingle, O bells, along the Western slope, 

With your deep toll, a sound of faith and hope ! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner, half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town ! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 

Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 

That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 

O East and West, O morn and sunset, — twain 
No more forever ! — has he lived in vain 

Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold ? ” 





Art. VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
& 


THEOLOGY. 


WE seem to find, in the writings of M. Renan,* the representatives of 
a new era, or school, of theological thinking, to which it is yet too early 
to assign very clearly its place, its characteristics, or its probable influ- 
ence on the opinions of the future. So far as yet appears, its main 
function seems to be independent criticism, — yet a criticism very dif- 
ferent from what we have been accustomed to think of in connection 
with the German schools. It is a criticism constructive, large, enlight- 
ened, having at its command the resources of the rarest and widest 
learning, and having also in view the interest of cultivated readers in 
general, or of society at large, rather than a theological sect or a literary 
class. The mood of thought it represents refuses to be measured by 
any of our prescriptive definitions or rules. It is undogmatic, even to 
the extent of scarcely avowing any clear form of theism. It is ration- 
alistic, to the extent of assuming, with complete assurance, the incredi- 
bility of anything really miraculous, and the impossibility of any com- 
promise between absolute independence and absolute surrender of the 
intellect to the claims of a written revelation.— Yet it is pious, tender, 
sentimental, and humane. It seeks to do honor, not irreverence, to the 
beliefs of the past, and especially to that Life which has been the sym- 





* Studies of Religious History and Criticism. By M. Ernest Renan. Au- 
thorized Translation, by O. B. Frorainecuam. New York: Carleton. 8vo. 

t See, in the volume under notice, the remarks on pp. 312, 313, in reference to 
Channing. 
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bol of Divinity to eighteen Christian centuries. Both in its unfettered 
liberty of speculation and in its warm humanity of spirit and its tone of 
sentimental piety, it has a strong hold on a multitude of serious and 
thinking people, who have little regard for the Church theologies, yet 
crave some thought tolerably distinct on subjects that have so deeply 
moved the mind of the world. What makes the importance of such a 
work as Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” is not the accuracy of its learning, the 
correctness of its criticism, or its satisfactoriness as a sketch of the real 
facts of the Gospel history; but the circumstance that, think what we 
may and reason as we will about it, the mind of the next generation is 
sure to be strongly colored by it, and it presents the particular phase of 
criticism, or heresy, or dissent, which Christian scholarship will have to 
meet. In this view, all the criticisms and all the answers of that re- 
markable book are little else than recognitions of the fact, having 
scarcely the feeblest pretension to modify or even measure it. 

As a mode of thought requiring study and appreciation from us, we 
consider this phase of Continental, criticism to be of far greater impor- 
tance than those comparatively timid bedle-lettre speculations of English 
Churchmen known as the “ Essays and Reviews.” A more timely ser- 
vice could hardly have been rendered to those of us who really wish to 
follow the main lines of religious thought at the present day, than the 
publication of M. Renan’s Essays. In particular, the student of the- 
ology will welcome the wide expanse which is given to the mental hori- 
zon by this learned Orientalist, — this consummate master of the results 
of Continental erudition in the last half-century. The sweep of thought, 
and the fine accuracy of knowledge and appreciation, are apparent on 
every page. Something like this historical breadth of treatment was 
attempted by the Deists of the last century; but the imperfection of 
their learning and their polemic narrowness prevented their classic and 
Oriental speculations from leaving hardly so much as a ripple on the 
general surface of theological opinion. It is different with the clear, 
sagacious, well-grounded discussions in this volume. The Essays on 
the Religions of Antiquity and on the Origins of Islam, together with 
the incidental notices of the remoter East, are important as background 
or as side-illustration to the topics more nearly central, — the History 
of the People of Israel, the Critical Historians of Jesus, and the Future 
of Religion in Modern Times. Some of these topics we hope to con- 
sider in a more careful notice of the volume hereafter. At present, 
we have briefly to acknowledge our obligation to the publisher, and to 
the patience, industry, and skill of the translator. The brief account 
of M. Renan’s life and labors, by M. Harrisse, is an interesting and val- 
uable addition to the work. 


Tue third volume of the Biblical Studies of M. Nicolas* is as 
learned, as wise, and as free as the two which went before, and which 
were noticed in this review at the time of their appearance. It con- 





* Etudes Critiques sur la Bible. Nouveau Testament. Par Micue. Nicoxas. 
Paris: M. Lévy Fréres. 1864. 8vo. pp. xix., 429. 
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tains five Dissertations, on the Gospels as a whole, on the Synoptic 
Gospels, on the Gospel of St. John, on the Christianity of the Apos- 
tles, and on the Canon of the New Testament. This last Dissertation 
is in two parts, the first giving the Aistory of the Canon, and the sec- 
ond analyzing and discussing the causes and principles of the forma- 
tion of the Canon. None of the important views are absolutely new ; 
but some things which are merely conjectures of the German crities 
are here taken up, followed out, and demonstrated with a genuine French 
clearness. The volume abounds in remarks which have an original 
sound, and are certainly very suggestive. 

M. Nicolas has no faith in the theory that the Gospels or the Epistles 
were written with any plan or expectation of their being preserved as 
permanent documents in the Church, or authoritative accounts of the 
origin of Christianity. He believes that they were all for some imme- 
diate use, were local, personal, and are marked by the characteristics of 
their authors. He holds that the number that have come down to us is 
by no means the whole that were written, or even the larger part of 
those that were used in the Christian assemblies; that there were other 
Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and Luke, anterior to the Gospels which 
we have now bearing their names ; that each of the present Synoptic 
Gospels was compiled and arranged from two or more of these ante- 
rior Gospels; that John’s Gospel, too, was compiled in part from others, 
and that its twenty-first chapter was added to explain some words of 
Jesus before misunderstood; that there is much mutual borrowing 
among the Gospel writers, as Jerome admits and laments ; that the 
Christianity of the Gospels is not identical and homogeneous, much less 
the Christianity of the Jewish Apostles and the half-gentile Paul. He 
calls attention to the fact, that the earlier Fathers make so little mention 
of the Apostles, especially of the Apostle John; that for a long time 
the faithful in the early Church were not allowed to read the Creed, or 
the invocation of the Eucharist; that the Epistle of James, while it 
has more allusions to the discourses of Jesus than all the other books 
of the New Testament, leaves unnoticed what others regard as impor- 
tant and fundamental doctrines, has nothing to say of redemption or 
regeneration, and compares the sufferings of Jesus to those of Job and 
the prophets, giving only the example of patience in affliction. 

According to M. Nicolas, worldly considerations and sectarian preju- 
dices had a large influence in the formation of the existing canon. 
Some books were admitted because they favored particular doctrines, 
and some rejected on account of their imagined heresies. A’ canon of 
useful and popular Scripture, made in the second century, would, as he 
thinks, have contained more works now rejected as apocryphal than 
works which bear the name of the Apostles. The Holy Spirit, in his 
view, had very little to do with the selection which at last reduced the 
list to the preferences of Augustine and Athanasius. Whatever may 
be thought of the opinions of this volume, it is certainly important as a 
contribution to theological literature. Its tone is calm, and its spirit is 


good. 
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A CLEAR and vigorous statement of the present religious position of 
that large class of persons who, in breaking away from the traditions of 
an historical Christianity, have found themselves, in the reaction from 
an intellectual negation, without a positive faith and a definite hope, 
cannot be other than extremely useful. The danger in theological re- 
form is always, while pressing objections to an extreme issue, to lose 
sight even of truths common to all religions and to elements of faith 
universal among all men. The time is fast approaching, if indeed it 
be not already come, when those who reject the supernatural in religion, 
who maintain that Christianity was not introduced by miracles nor dif- 
fused by other than human agencies, —in a word, that, as a religion, 
it lacks the historical basis it claims, — must go on to show to what 
source we are to look for that support and that hope which human na- 
ture so imperiously needs. The task of the age is no longer to destroy, 
but to construct. Truth is above all praise, to be sure, and very neces- 
sary to men; but why flash the light of it upon eyes that cannot yet 
bear it? Why take from the millions of humble toiling men and women 
in all Christian lands the only solate they have in the days, so frequent, 
of pain and grief, till you shall be able to cheer them on again through 
their mortal career, so very stormy and dark, with the same blessed 
vision of a happier future and a diviner love ? 

Mere negation never yet destroyed any religion. Paganism did not 
pass away till Christianity had proved that it could more than take its 
place. And Christianity has, in all ages, withstood alike the honest in- 
vestigations of the philosopher and the ribald declamation of the scep- 


tic, not only because neither philosopher nor sceptic had anything to. 


offer in place of it, but because it answered wants in human nature 
which the purest religion could do no more than minister to. There 
was in it an element of that higher life to which mankind awoke in the 
midst of the very corruptions that threatened its destruction, just as 
it is in the moment of his greatest sin that the individual is roused to 
his surest regeneration. It is not Christianity that is to blame for its 
many perversions ; they are as natural as the superstition of man is in- 
evitable until a higher intelligence has banished the darkness which has 
encompassed him, and with it the phantoms of his remorse or fear. 
Apart from the higher regions of thought, therefore, the practical work 
of reforming mankind lies in clearing away the superstitions which 
have erystallized round its faith, so as to show that to them purer and 
nobler. It is not to take away, but to give. Until that is attempted, the 
few solitary thinkers who have sounded the depths of human conscious- 
ness, and found how deep down there lie the redeeming elements of our 
nature, will work alone and work in vain. Miss Cobbe’s book* is a 
careful and earnest attempt to indicate the character and source of the 
faith which is to do for the future what Christianity has done for the 
past. The “great problem,” as she presents it, has two solutions, — 
the one historical, the other rationalistic; and it is to the consideration 





* Broken Lights : an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cosse, Author of an “ Essay on Intui- 
tive Morals,” ‘‘ The Pursuits of Women,” etc. London: Triibner & Co. 1864. 
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of these two solutions that the two parts into which her work is divided 
are respectively devoted. Underlying all the religious controversies of 
the age, she finds a certain triune faith in the existence of a righteous 
God, in the eternal law of morality, and in an immortal life, which de- 
mands, from some source, authority and consecration. But whether that 
consecration is to come from tradition or consciousness, is the vital 
question which agitates the minds of men. Those whoattempt to make 
authority the basis of faith are divided by Miss Cobbe into two classes : 
one which she denominates Palezologian, comprising the High and Low 
Church parties ; the other Neologian, which includes the two sections of 
the Broad Church party. And to these two classes may also be added 
a third, made up of parties outside of the Church. 

The rationalistic solution is briefly but vigorously discussed under 
the heads of theoretic and practical theism. To those, however, who 
are familiar with the writings of Theodore Parker, of whom Miss 
Cobbe may be considered a disciple, the value of her book will consist 
mainly in her excellent delineation of the various parties which divide 
the religious world of England. Their characteristics and tendencies 
are sketched with great clearness and fairness. The formula of the 
High Church party is, The Bible authenticated and interpreted by the 
Church. That of the Low Church party, which embraces not merely 
the “low” wing of the Established Church, but the great mass of Dis- 
senters, may be represented by the words of Chillingworth, The Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. No visible church 
has authority to interpret its words. But, notwithstanding the important 
distinction which is to be observed in the habits of thought of the two 
sections of this great class, one tending, like Catholicism, to exalt the 
Church at the expense of the Bible, to receive its guidance from priests 
and its inspiration from ceremonies, the other marked by a rigid ad- 
herence to the verbal text of the Bible, and by an exclusive and often 
ascetic spirit, the objects of both are substantially the same,— to uphold 
the ancient traditional idea of an infallible and exhaustive revelation. 

The Neologian party, on the other hand, strives to effect a reconcilia- 
tion of the ancient doctrines with the modern thought. It recognizes the 
discoveries of science, and permits the use of reason. It divides itself, 
however, like the other, into two sections: the first, which has passed from 
the leadership of Coleridge and Arnold to that of Kingsley and Mau- 
rice ; the second, less defined and more progressive, which first declared 
itself in “Essays and Reviews,” and is now represented by Professor 
Jowett. The formula of the first Broad Church is substantiaily, The 
Bible and the Church both interpreted by reason. And its practical 
characteristic is, that it seeks less at the outset for the technical conver- 
sion than for the mental elevation and physical well-being of the igno- 
rant and the poor. Its whole spirit, indeed, is a protest of the strong 
English common-sense against the absurdities of theorists and the big- 
otry of Churchmen. Its “ muscular Christianity ” is the token of a 
healthy religious reform, at once peaceful and permanent. But the 
second Broad Church goes further. It maintains that the Bible differs 
not in kind, but in degree only, from other books. And the persecu- 
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tions to which the advocates of its doctrines are constantly subjected 
are the best evidence of the profound consciousness of the conservative 
parties in England, that the real weakness of their position has been at 
last probed, and its utter instability demonstrated. 

To all fair-minded persons, Miss Cobbe’s book cannot but commend 
itself, as an honest and able effort to answer many of the questions, and 
to quiet many of the doubts, which will arise in every liberal mind. 
The energy and depth of her faith come out in her words. In the 
midst of the loose speculation and the wild vagaries of the day, it is 
doubly refreshing to meet with a thinker so clear and a believer so de- 
vout. It is left to us but to express our hope, that her book will be at 
once reprinted on this side of the water, where it cannot fail to attain a 
wide circulation and to exert a healthy influence. 


In tracing the tone of Christian hymnology, as illustrated at different 
periods of the Church, one is struck by the fact that in the earliest cen- 
turies the dominant thought was the immediate presence of the Divine 
Spirit, and that it was under this title that the Divine attributes were 
recognized and religious ascriptions were addressed. It was not till a 
later period that hymns addressed to Jesus began to prevail ; and still 
later, that the Mother of God began to claim the place in Christian 
hymns heretofore given to the Father and the Son. 

We were pleasantly reminded of this fact by the title of the new and 
very beautiful collection of hymns recorded below.* As the title may 
perhaps convey, the characteristic feature of the collection is, that it 
aims to give full expression to the many phases of the religious life, and 
to those emotions which indicate the direct relation between the soul 
and God, while leaving out of sight all that belongs to the theological 
creed of the worshipper. Possibly, it errs a little in the strictness with 
which this view is carried out. We regret, ourselves, the absence of a 
few fine hymns which seem to have been excluded by such a rule; and 
most congregations would probably feel that a desired and familiar ele- 
ment in this worship is wanting in the book, — particularly as to the 
person and life of Christ, and intellectual distinctness of view respecting 
a future state. But for delicacy and purity of religious feeling, for fine 
poetic taste, for wealth of material and grace of expression, for health- 
iness of feeling, for vigor and freshness of topic, — above all, for the ab- 
sence of anything to mar the simplicity of the devotional thought, or to 
touch unworthily the sacred topics of its verse, it stands high among the 
best — we are inclined to call it clearly and without reserve the best — 
among similar selections. We should welcome it heartily to the uses 
of the congregation, while as a body of religious poetry we reckon it 
of a far higher order than the elegant volume entitled “The Book of 
Praise,” published under the editorship of Roundell Palmer. 





* Hymns of the Spirit. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Ir the testimony of its enemies should be admitted, the spread and 
predominance of the Positive Philosophy in our day, and the peril it 
brings to the oldest prejudices as well as the dearest beliefs of multi- 
tudes, have hardly been exaggerated, even in the most arrogant claims 
of its founder. Indeed, one who has become tolerably familiar with 
that mode of thought through the writings of Comte himself, is constant- 
ly struck with the incidental and unconscious testimony he finds of the 
fidelity with which, in his austere seclusion, that remarkable thinker 
reflected the mental tendencies of his time. Those who, like Herbert 
Spencer, disclaim affiliation with his scientific views, are yet, by a popu- 
lar judgment not much at fault, associated in the movement which his 
name most conspicuously represents. Those who have assailed his 
system as a whole have generally failed, from lack of knowing his cri- 
tique or his system in its details, and how much of it was a mode of 
thought which they also shared unconsciously, and perhaps derived 
from him. 

That system, however, reflects the prejudices and errors, as well as the 
legitimate tendencies, of its period, — prejudices and errors intensified 
by the temper and multiplied by the personal experiences of M. Comte 
himself. A task of serious and candid criticism was greatly needed ; 
and yet the task was neither an easy nor an attractive one. For the 
excellent accomplishment of it we are indebted to a volume* published 
anonymously in England two years ago. It has the main merit of a 
patient and conscientious study of the work itself which it criticises, and 
is fortified by ample citations in the original. It is not a work of mere 
special and petty criticism ; but takes for its starting-place an argument 
embracing the widest range of history and the deepest topics of specu- 
lation. Philosophically, it is a discussion of the great problems which 
beset our theories of history,— which theories are classed under the 
titles Chance, Law, and Will. Critically, it is a very keen and able 
vindication of the point, that, owing to his irreligious prejudices, M. 
Comte has been untrue to his claim and his creed as an expounder of 
the system of Law; that he “has never once taken into account the 
affirmative aspect of the theory of Law in opposition to Chance, but has 
expended all the resources of his mind in illustration of its negative as- 
pect in opposition to Theism.” (p. 45.) The argument, we think, can 
leave no question in the reader’s mind, that M. Comte, with all his great 
ability and his singular accuracy of thinking on certain points, was be- 
trayed, by his prejudice against opinions he did not understand, and his 
ignorance of the metaphysical discipline which he despised, into un- 
pardonable misstatements and inconsistencies. His critic maintains 
that true Positivism is not only consistent with, but demands for its ba- 
sis, the doctrine of Theism, — that the empire of Law is, in fact, the 
rule of the living God. So much as Comte disparages of the wisdom 


and beneficence of natural appointments, so much he in effect reserves 
from Law and abandons to Chance. 





* An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with Special Reference to the Princi- 
ples of the Positive Philosophy. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 8vo. 1862. 
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It is impossible, in this brief notice, to do more than point out the 
leading proposition, which is argued with great felicity and keenness, 
and abundantly illustrated from the work in hand ; and to testify to the 
clear and firm grasp held by the writer upon his conception of Divine 
law in the constitution of things. His special criticisms seem to us, 
sometimes, a little forced ;—— as where he censures the view of Grote, 
that it is well to-take into view “imminent contingencies ” which have 
not come to pass, to illustrate the consequences of events which have ; 
and where he criticises what Comte says of “spontaneity ” and “ intel- 
lectual anarchy,” just as if his theory assumed to account for anything, 
or as if it denied human responsibility, — the very characteristic of it 
being that it neither denies nor accounts for anything, but is (so to 
speak) rough common-sense, limited by the ascertained results of sci- 
ence, and affecting no metaphysical postulates whatever. As a general 
criticism and correction of this rude method of Comte’s, we set a high 
value on the clear and vigorous religious statement of the positive doc- 
trine here found, and the accurate boundary that is drawn between law 
and will. The following may serve as an example : — 


“The moment a thinking being puts forth a volition, that is, a simple and 
single act of the free will, whether of moral or immoral motive or tendency, 
that moment it becomes subject to law, and entails upon the conscious and think- 
ing author of the volition the necessary consequences, good or bad, which the 
existence of moral law affixes to such an act.” —p. 75. 


Ir is pleasant to turn from the critical to the constructive aspect of a 
system of thought so much more complete, harmonious, and just, so much 
more rich and accurate in facts and more truly “positive” in method 
than that of Comte, that it is difficult to believe that it represents only 
half a single generation of intellectual advance. The time has hardly 
come for a general estimate of Mr. Spencer’s system, which is slowly 
maturing in the series to which we have more than once called attention ; 
but as helps to single views, as illustrations of the great vigor and inde- 
pendence of his thought, as arguments on some of the most interesting 
topics open to the intelligence of the day, we can hardly set too high a 
value on the two volumes of Essays and Discussions lately issued by his 
American publishers.* Several of the papers —among the ablest of 
which are the discussions of the Nebular Hypothesis, the Social Organ- 
ism, and the work of Alexander Baine, together with the curious and 
subtile disquisition on Laughter —are common to both the volumes. 
Some of those more popular in treatment, and best illustrated by famil- 
iar and interesting facts, — as on Representative Government, Prison 
Ethics, and the Morals of Trade, — are found only in the former; while 
several, most important to an understanding of the author’s system and 
position, — as those on Progress, and on the Genesis of Science, — ap- 





* Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative. Second Series. By HersBert 
Spencer. Reprinted chiefly from the Quarterly Reviews. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 8vo. pp. 362. 

Illustrations of Universal Progress; a Series of Discussions. By HERBERT 
Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 446. 
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pear only in the second. One volume is of English type and editor- 
ship, the other the first of an American series. As an illustration of the 
author's varied powers and easy mastery of his material, perhaps the first 
would be preferred; and the other as an exposition of his general sys- 
tem and mode of thought. To the scientific thinker, in particular, the 
two discussions last named are especially valuable. Indeed, there is 
hardly a topic of marked interest in the present condition of speculation, 
which is not embraced somewhere in the singularly rich and suggestive 
table of contents of these two books. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


ABOUT ‘a year ago the tidings ran round the world that Captains 
Speke and Grant, who three years before had sailed for Zanzibar, on 
their way to explore the interior of Africa, and had since been given 
. for as good as lost, had reached Khartiim, and were on their way to 

airo and to Europe, having succeeded, after long exposure and peril, 
in solving that great ‘geographical problem which for more than two 
thousand years, from the days of Herodotus to those of Humboldt, had 
so vexed the minds of men, that the source of the Nile had come to be 
one of the profoundest of the mysteries of earth. 

The record of that long and hazardous journey is now before us.* 
And it will be read with interest, not more for the important discovery 
it chronicles, than for the light it throws upon the habits of the tribes 
and the character of the country through which the expedition passed. 
As one looks at the map of Africa, he finds across the equatorial portion 
of it, say from five degrees north to five degrees south latitude, a vast 
white blank. Somewhere in that great waste, concealed for so many 
ages, was the source of the Nile. In his second expedition, in 1858, 
Captain Speke had tracked it, as he thought, to the Lake N’yanza, 
which lies with its northern border across the equator, and extends two 
or three degrees south of it, in longitude thirty to thirty-five degrees 
east from Greenwich. But to establish the truth of his assertion, an- 
other expedition was necessary. Shortly after his return from his 
second expedition, therefore, in May, 1858, he offered, for five thousand 
pounds, to set out from Zanzibar, and make his way to the N’yanza, 
and confirm his conjecture by positive proof, spending, moreover, three 
years in the country in investigations into the condition of its ‘people 
and the character of its productions. After nine months’ delay, he got 
a grant of twenty-five hundred pounds, and set off with Captain Grant, 
a brother sportsman in India. On the 17th of August he arrived in 
Zanzibar, and by the 2d of October he had got his caravan together 
and started, his company consisting of ten Hottentots and twenty-six 





* Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By Jonn Hannine 
Speke, Captain H. M. Indian Army, Fellow and Gold-Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Honorary Corresponding Member and Gold-Medallist of the 
French Geographical Society, etc. With Map and Portraits, and numerous Illus- 
trations, chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant. Edinburgh and London: 


William Blackwood and Sons. 1863. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
8vo. 
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Beliichs, seventy-five freedmen, and one hundred negro porters, most 
of whom deserted on the way, twelve untrained mules, three donkeys, 
and twenty-two goats. The average altitude of the plateau which he 
traversed, in the centre of the continent, from five degrees south to five 
degrees north of the equator, was three thousand feet; and he “ walked 
every inch of the journey, dressed in thick woollen cloths, and slept 
every night between blankets.” He has established as a fact, that there 
exists a regular gradation of fertility, surprisingly rich on the equator, 
but decreasing systematically from it. Scattered loosely over this 
region, and kept in a constant state of destitution by wars caused by 
slavery and polygamy, are the true curly-headed, flab-nosed, pouch- 
mouthed negroes, nude for the most part, and with little tribal differ- 
ences between them. To the Wa-n-giiana, or, as the name implies, the 
freed negroes, sold to the Arabs on the coast or at Zanzibar for a few 
yards of common cloth or brass wire or a few beads, and circumcised as 
Mussulmans, he owed almost all his success. When freed, these people 
return to Africa to trade in slaves or ivory; “a roving, reckless set 
of beings, quick-witted as the Yankee,” fonder of lies than of the truth, 
by turns faithful and treacherous, loquacious, thoughtless, a creature 
of impulse, — this “ rowdy ” negro has contributed more than any one 
else to open Africa to civilization. “To say that a negro is incapable 
of instruction, is a mere absurdity.” The falls where the Nile pours 
out of the lake are about twelve feet deep and four to five hundred feet 
broad, and broken by rocks. This is the description of his first sight 
of them: “The roar of the waters, the thousands of passenger-fish 
leaping at the falls with all their might; the Wasoga and Waganda fish- 
ermen coming out in boats and taking post on all the rocks with rod 
and hook, hippopotami and crocodiles lying sleepily on the water, the 
ferry at work above the falls, and cattle driven down to drink at the 
margin of the lake, made, in all, with the pretty nature of the country, 
— small hills, grassy-topped, with trees in the folds, and gardens on the 
lower slopes, — as interesting a picture as one could wish to see.” 
Taking the top-head of the Nile to be at the south end of the lake, 
which is situated close on the third degree of south latitude, the length 
of the Nile in direct measurement, rolling over thirty-four degrees of 
latitude, is more than twenty-three hundred miles. 

The journey of Captain Speke seems to us a remarkable instance 
of English courage and endurance. And it takes away nothing from 
the merit of his discovery, that a map can be found, a hundred or two 
hundred years old, exhibiting this very lake, which he now calls Vic- 
toria N’yanza. So far as we know, it never was claimed or supposed 
to have been the source of the Nile. That fact is settled now forever, 
and settled by Captain Speke. But apart from his great geographical 
discovery, the further fact which Captain Speke has establishes, of the 
existence of a fertile country and a comparatively temperatesclimate 
in the equatorial region of Africa, is of infinite importance..zJt4s there, 
if anywhere, that the attempt to plant civilization in Affi§¥ must be 





made. The Africans themselves will never accomplish anything, he 
affirms, for their own redemption. They require a government like 
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that of England in India, to put an end to the wars which keep the 
country ina state of desolation. And without some such government, 
he adds, the slave-trade will wipe them from the face of the earth. 


Peruaprs there is no country of the Old World which appeals quite 
so strongly to the imagination as Egypt, by the marvel of its monu- 
ments, the mystery of its stream, the curious glimpses of its ancient 
manners, and the baffling piquancy of our half-knowledge of its history 
and language. Yet there seems to be hardly any country in which 
sentiment or imagination finds it harder to survive the details and dis- 
comforts of the journey, — hardly any in which the disenchanting effect 
of bodily presence contrasts more sharply with the poetic dream. We 
reckon it, accordingly, a service of peculiar sort, when a traveller has 
been able to preserve his enthusiasm, — to look back on the Nile voy- 
age and the exploration of dusty tombs through the same halo of senti- 
ment and fancy that haunted them before, — and to give us such a de- 
scription as will add to our knowledge of the fact, without offering any 
fresh shock to the imaginative charm that invests a horizon so mysteri- 
ous and far away. 

This is the particular service which is attempted in the new holiday 
volume of our Boston publishers.* Within very moderate limits of 
size and cost, it offers to the general reader a series of illustrations 
which could be had, heretofore, only in foreign books, costly and diffi- 
cult to procure; while its sumptuous type and brilliant colored prints 
leave very little to be desired in the general picture it presents of the 
land of marvels. It was a difficult task to maintain a style in keeping 
with the main design of the book, — to avoid the perils of “ fine writ- 
ing” on one side, and occasional flatness on the other. On the whole, 
it is managed with fair success, — the genuine enthusiasm of the writer 
carrying him safely through. As a favorable specimen of the quality 


to which we allude, we copy a couple of paragraphs from the deserip- 
tion of the river voyage. 


“ In the early morning, as we walk along the shore, the birds are singing in 
mid-air to a choir of responsive voices in the tangled grass. The noisy ducks 
consult about the day’s flight. The geese scream to one another on the sand- 
banks, or send a challenge to other flocks across the river. The camels stalk 
in the uncertain light like Afrites, roaring at their burden, and refusing to 
kneel. The 7 whistles to the nervous plover. The merry ziczac searches 
for his mate. The villagers waken at the shrill voice of the cocks crying the 
~muezzin. From palms and sycamores, from fields and gardens, is heard the 

hum of insects. Soon the wind ruffles the Nile, and the peg by which we are 
fastened to the shore is loosed. Afar off is heard the baying of dogs, the 
bleating of the flocks, the cries of the children, the call of the ferryman, and 
the trumpet-tones of some disconsolate donkey, as he is rudely lifted into the 
boat. Then the great sun comes up slowly, and the voices of the dawn die 
away among the caverns of the hills, or go out to rest on the desert, which 
receives all sounds, but returns none. .... 


“In the afternoon our boat hastens on, as if it knew that the hour of rest 





* Daleth : or, The Homestead of the Nations. Egypt Illustrated. By Epwanp 
L. Cuark. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 8vo. Illustrated. j 
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was near. Along the shore the pipes and singing of the festival are heard. 
The children, weary with the day, ride home on the dark buffaloes. The 
groups of people cluster about the ferrymen. The girls sit talking over the 
news of the =. The boatmen sing of the night, as the river begins to reflect 
the stars, side by side with the swinging lamps which are lighted in the cafés. 
The rich purple lingers and fades along the hills. The fires of the watchmen 
answer one another, beside the boats which are moored to the banks, until the 
river glistens with their light. About them come the dark shadows of travel- 
lers, weary and soiled, yet noble and dignified, like princes in disguise, bear- 
ing the venerable and worn staff of Ulysses. Soon the Nile is quiet, and the 
sailors lie wrapped in their coarse cloths like mummies. Even the boat seems 
to have floated into a calmer depth of repose and silence.” — pp. 104-108. 


This description is a type of the book, which aims at giving an artist’s 
picture, not a clear, scientific study or sketch of the subject. Occasion- 
ally, we should have been glad of more severe precision of statement, 
and the absence of a certain fringe of sentiment, which glitters and 
misleads. Something of the homely humor which runs through the 
account of Herodotus — to say nothing of the prosaic side of modern 
adventure — would have relieved the slight sense we feel of effort and 
exaggeration. The picture given is a little like the Egyptian art it re- 
presents, in toning up to one level of tint. We miss perspective and 
relief. We doubt the success of carrying the sentiment of modern ro- 
mance into the imaginary scenes of that ancient life. We suspect the 
writer of not being quite candid with his readers. He refers us to 
Herodotus (p. 69) in justification of a romantic Cinderella-tale of one 
“ Rodolphis, ” a stranger maiden, who won the heart of some Egyptian 
prince, and built the pyramid known by her name; to which the near- 
est parallel we can find is in a story of “ Rhodopis,” a Greek courtesan 
of Nautocris, who was absurdly said to have built the aforesaid pyra- 
mid with the wages of iniquity, after leaving a tenth of her wealth to 
the shrine of Delphos. But in spite of these, as well as many defects of 
style or substance, we are glad to recognize in this beautiful volume 
that rarest quality of an enthusiasm entirely genuine and fresh, surviv- 
ing all the details of study, and coloring all the details of travel. 


“Tue Cities of the Past,” * by Frances Power Cobbe, is one of those 
charming books of travel with which a really good writer will some- 
times entertain and instruct us. Athens and Rome, Cairo and Ba’al- 
bec and Jerusalem are the centres of an interest which will never lessen 
so long as the modern civilization recognizes its connection with the 
ancient. The Holy Sepulchre and the Mount of Olives, and the tem- 
ples of Baal resplendent still in their Syrian city of the sun, like the 
ruins of the Acropolis and the Colosseum, suggest a succession of pic- 
tures, and of events so mysterious and so vast that the very sadness and 
gloom which encircle them as with the shadows of the ages have a 
fascination we can never resist. To throw off then, at times, the bur- 
den of our feverish life, and to rest for a while in the gracious stillness 





* The Cities of the Past. By Frances Power Cospe. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1864. 
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of the East, is a wise and wholesome thing. In the restless activity and 
tumultuous excitement of the American, as of the English life, we are 
too apt to forget the proportions and the relations of the days that are 
passing to those that are past. Our horizon is too limited. Present 
objects loom up in unequal importance. We live as if we, too, with all 
this marvellous machinery of material life, were never to pass away 
among the shadows. And while our conceit is fostered by every arti- 
fice that demagogues can employ or invent, it is seldom that there comes 
to us that solemn voice, which, like the chorus of the Greeks, points the 
moral of the drama we are acting. But amidst the stillness and the 
ruins and the changeless life of the East, we learn the vanity of earth, 
while we recognize the solemnity of the Infinite. It is not so much in 
the novelty of a different civilization and another religion, as in the se- 
cret influences which are everywhere about us from the past, that the 
great diversity exists between the East and the West. ‘To be alone as 
at Ba’albec in the very temple, still standing almost entire, in which 
the ancient rites were celebrated, with nothing to divert attention from 
the contemplation it deepens, in that awful silence which broods over 
the ruins of deserted cities, is to enter into the very presence of the 
past. 

Miss Cobbe’s book consists of articles contributed at various times to 
Fraser’s Magazine, in which she records the impressions du voyage on 
her solitary pilgrimage to the East;—-a brave woman indeed, to face 
alone the dangers of prowling Arabs and insidious fevers. But she met 
with no disasters, unless it were an occasional American traveller, and 
came safe to her journey’s end, hilarious and bold. Ba’albec was un- 
doubtedly the Syrian Heliopolis, and is therefore rightly called the City 
of the Sun; but why call Cairo the City of Victory? It is not even 
a City of the Past ;— being for the East a very modern place, not 
more than nine hundred years old, —— a mere mushroom growth, if com- 
pared with the stately age of Egyptian monuments, and younger by 
many centuries than the Greek or Roman ruins. A description of 
Rome in the Carnival, a Day at the Dead Sea, a Day at Athens, and 
the City of Peace (Jerusalem), make up the rest of the volume. And 
we are not surprised to learn that it is selling in England like a novel, 
for among recent and more pretentious books of travel we hardly re- 
member one which, for its many genial descriptions and its many wise 
thoughts, will compare with this modest volume of Miss Cobbe, — cer- 
tainly none which with so broad a philosophy and so delicate an insight 
suggests the impressions that a cultivated traveller will always associate 
with his memories of these sacred places, — these historical centres of 
the European civilization. 


No better person than Professor Hind could the Canadian govern- 
ment have employed to explore the ill-fated, decaying, desolate Labra- 
dor.* Two former expeditions, in 1857 and 1858, have made his 





* Explorations in the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula. By Henry Y. Hinn, 


Professor of Chemistry and Geology, Trinity College, Toronto. London: Long- 
man. 1863. 
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name favorably known, not only for intrepidity and energy, but for 
earnest sympathy with the expiring Indian tribes, and vivid perception 
of fine scenery. He has the art of interweaving Indian legends with 
his narrative, and enlivening his pages with most striking chromolith 
engravings ; so that the monotony and gloom of dying races and deteri- 
orating lands are effectually relieved. Terrible fires, it seems, have 
swept over large parts of Labrador, and destroyed the favorite food of 
the reindeer; so that the natives, who depend upon this animal for 
existence through the winter and for means to purchase a few neces- 
saries, are becoming extinct by starvation. All other wild animals 
are, for the same reason, getting as scarce as they were once abundant, 
except fish, from which the wretched hunters are very much debarred 
by Canadian legislation, by the leasing of salmon-rivers to Europeans, 
and by the introduction of more efficient means of capturing fish for the 
United States market. To add the climax to their miseries, when the 
Nasquapees come to the sea-coast to attend upon the Catholic priest 
and get supplies, they are rapidly swept away by consumption, not a 
third returning alive to their healthy hunting-grounds. 

Mr. Hind’s first volume is occupied chiefly with his exploration of 
the river Moise ; the second takes up the broader theme of the Cana- 
dian fisheries, — their immense capacity of development, the neglect they 
have so far experienced, the intrusion of our people and the French, 
the indispensable education they offer for a hardy marine, the endless 
wealth they would yield if wisely cherished. Their present annual 
value to Great Britain exceeds fifteen millions of dollars; and many 
millions more flow into the hands of the encroaching French and the 
energetic Yankees. The value of this inexhaustible mine is enhanced 
by the fact, that the inhabitants of these icy seas have a superiority of 
quality and of preservation to the fish of tropical seas. 

The Appendix gives an exceedingly interesting letter by W. H. 
Seward, lamenting that the United States is so blind to the true policy 
in regard to the Canadas, that of encouraging the development of an 
independent nationality, which would be to our government what Rus- 
sia is to France. “ While seeking to establish feeble states out of de- 
caying Spanish provinces on the coast and in the islands of the Gulf of 
Mexico, we pursue the infatuated policy of spurning vigorous, peren- 
nial, and ever-growing Canada. ” 
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ton: A. Williams & Co. 24mo. pp. 83. (Ingenious in thought, but unpar- 
donably hard in terminology.) 

Hours with the Evangelists. By I. Nichols, D. D. Vol. I. Boston: 
Crosby and Nichols. 8vo. pp. 388. 

Death and Life. By Mary G. Ware. Boston: Wm. Carter and Brother. 
16mo. pp. 174. (A book of serious and quiet beauty, meditative in tone, 
wise, tender, and practical in tendency and spirit.) 
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Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 18mo. pp. 311. 

Satan’s Devices and the Believer’s Victory. By Rev. William i. Parsons. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 12mo. pp. 312. 

Church Essays. By George Cumming McWhorter. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 12mo. RP. Rome: ; 

The Bible against Slavery. Pittsburg: United Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. pp. 154. 

Synonymes of the New Testament. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 2d 
Part. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 211. 

Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Frederick W. 
Robertson. 5th Series. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. y ai. 

Thoughts for the Christian Life. By Rev. James Drummond. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 371. 

Christian Memorials of the War; or, Scenes and Incidents illustrative of 
Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery in our Army. With 
Historical Notes. By Horatio B. Hackett. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
12mo. . 252. (Consisting of one hundred and forty-three brief narra- 
tives, ‘oll tnd affectingly told.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale. Vol. III. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. bp. 429. 

Historical Memoir of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. Compiled from 
Authentic Sources. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 24mo. pp. 844. 

Industrial Biography ; Iron-Workers and Tool-Makers. By Samuel Smiles. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 410. (A volume as full of per- 
sonal interest and adventure as curious in its sketch of the marvels of the 
great iron manufacture of Britain, which it contrasts by a brief account of 

e age of stone and bronze, and of the earliest art of the “ lake-dwellers.”) 

Life of William Hickling Prescott. By George Ticknor. Boston: Tick- 
oe “g Fields. 12mo. pp. 458. (See Christian Examiner for January, 
1864. 

The American Conflict (Specimen Pages). By Horace Greeley. Hart 
ford: O. D. Case & Co. 8vo. (So far, the best which has appeared for ex- 
tent of research, largeness of view, fulness of matter, perception of the prin- 
ciples at issue in the contest, and vigorous directness of style” 

The Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution. By J.T. Headley. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 402. 

A Youth’s esgnry” Grd the Rebellion, from the Bombardment of Fort Sumter 


to the Capture of Roanoke Island. By William M. Thayer. Boston: Wal- 
ker, Wise, & Co. 


SCIENCE. 


Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as modified by Human Action. 
By George P. Marsh. New York: Charles Scribner. 8vo. pp- 560. (It 
is very rare to find such wealth of knowledge, with such variety and intelli- 
gence of observation, brought to bear on a topic of so vast practical conse- 

uence to the material well-being of man, as in this fascinating volume. We 
es to speak of it more at tena herearter.) 

Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1864. Edited by David A. Wells. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 351. (Interesting and faithful as usual, and indispensable to the 
student of practical NS but with less than in former years to claim 
the attention of the general thinker. One or two brief ethnological papers, 
under the head “ Geology,” offer the chief exception to this remark.) 
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The National Almanac and Annual for the Year 1864. Philadelphia: 
George W. Childs. 12mo. pp. 641. (A model of careful condensation, 
with valuable special tables and expositions, and the important addition of 
statistics, &c. of foreign countries, of both the Eastern and Western conti- 
nents. The accounts of the army and navy, the details of the Interior De- 
partment, and the very full chronicle of events of the year 1863, give it an in- 
terest far beyond that of mere statistics.) 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Wife’s Evidence. A Novel. By W. G. Willis. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. (Paper.) 

A Woman’s Ransom. By Frederick William Robinson. Boston: T. O. 
H. P. Burnham. 12mo. pp. 412. ~ 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. By Holme Lee. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. (Paper.) 

Dangerfield’s Rest ; or, Before the Storm. A Novel of American Life and 
Manners. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 392. 

Honor ; or, The Slave-Dealer’s Daughter. By Stephen G. Bulfinch. Bos- 
ton: W. V. Spencer. 16mo. pp. 238. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Laws and Principles of Whist stated and explained, and its Practice 
illustrated. By Cavendish. Fifth Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
16mo. pp. 96. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia; a Dictionary of General Knowledge for the 
People. Nos. 71, 72. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. : 

Thackeray the Humorist and the Man of Letters. By Theodore Taylor, 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 242. 

Mount Vernon and Other Poems. By Harvey Rice. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. pp. 221. 

Arnold and André; an Historical Drama. By George H. Calvert. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 16mo. pp. 95. 

Sunshine ; a New Name for a Popular Lecture on Health. By Mrs. Dall. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. pp. 64. 

Hints to Riflemen. By H. W. 8. Cleveland. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 260. 

My Cave Life in Vicksburg ; with Letters of Trial and Travel. By a Lady. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo. pp. 196. 

Report of the Organization and Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. 
To which is added an Account of the Campaign in Western Virginia. With 
Plans of the Battle-Fields. By George B. McClellan. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 480. 

Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, for 
the Year ending June 30, 1863. 

Ten Acres Enough; a Practical Experience, showing how a very small 
Farm may be made to keep a very large Family. New York: James Mil- 
ler. 12mo. pp. 255. (An interesting personal narrative, with useful hints 
as to thorough cultivation and the raising of small fruits: the writer’s “ ten 
acres” were his wise and safe refuge from the harassing anxieties of a city 
and business life.) 

The Philanthropic Results of the War in America, collected from Official 
and other Authentic Sources. New York: Sheldon & Co. 24mo. > 160. 

United States Christian Commission for the Army and Navy, for the Year 
1863. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 284. 
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Achaian League, 255. 

Adequate Reason, eve ition of the, 57. 

Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a Future 

ife, 141. 

Ambulance System, European and Ameri- 
can, 118 — 129. 

American War as an English Question, 
$92 - 409 — conflict with the nearest, 394 
— despotism in America, 896 — England 
and the Continent, 898 — the Union as it 
was, 400 —the uprising of 1861, 401 — 
En lish working-class, 402 — the non- 

classes, 405 — disposition of the 
ruling class, 406 — the stake in Eng- 
land, 408. 

Andes, Mining Journey among, 287. 

Ansted, on Ionian Islands, 293. 

Arabian Days and Nights, 152. 

Art (Springer) in the Nineteenth Century, 

Australia, Tracks across, 288. 

Banks, General, reconstruction in Louisi- 
ana, 267 — emancipation, 354. 

Baur on Gospels, 387. 

Beecher, Rev. Charles, Redeemer and Re- 
deemed, 277. 

Butler, General, Parton’s Life of, 148. 

California, Christian Patriot of, 410 - 435. 

Campbell, General, Campaign in Khordis- 
tan, 295. 

Cashmere and Thibet (Knight), 296. 

Charles the Bold (Kirk), 240 - 249. 

Chinese Rebellion, 179. 

Christ’s Ministry, system and order of, 
80 - 98 — harmonists, 81 — orthodox 
opinion, 82 — Renan, 84 — the National 

iew, 88 — place of the fourth Gospel, 
90, 95. 

Cobbe, Miss F. P., Broken Lights, 488 — 
Cities of the Past, 446. 

Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part IV., 273. 

Color-Guard (Hosmer), 150. 

Daleth (Egypt), 445. 

Dies Irs: (Conflicts of the Old World), 
175 - 194. 

Dutch at Home (Esquiros), 293. 

Edgewood, My Farm of, 152. 

Education, Moral Problem of, 205 - 210. 


Egypt, Hoskins’s Winter in, 294 — Paton’s 
evolution in, 296 — “ Daleth,”’ 445. 
England, Spirit of Adventure, 177 —Classes 

of Society in, 401. 
Esquiros, the Dutch at Home, 293. 
Evangelist’s Debt to the Critic, The, 374 - 
892 — Dr. Furness’s book, 374 — com- 
pared with Renan, 379 — Strauss, 383 — 
the Tiibingen School, 385 — Baur, 387 — 
the New Testament literature, 391. 
Federalism and its Present Tasks, 250 - 270 
— in Greece, 251 — (the Achaian League, 
255)—in America, 257 — federal and 
state power, 261 — problem of recon- 
struction, 263 — social reorganization, 
265 — the Southern loyalists, 264. 
France, Modern, position in Europe, 188. 
Freedmen and Free Labor in the South, 
3844-874 — the Irish and Negro, 344 — 
Port Royal, 347 — the Mississippi Valley. 
852 — Louisiana, 352 — planting and 
grazing States, 356 — Dr. Yeatman’s 
plan, 861— land and tenements, 362, 
369 — system of agriculture, 864 — con- 
fiscation, 8365 — danger of landed aristoc- 
racy doubted, 366 — demand for labor, 
868 — armed colonization, 371 — citizen- 
ship and suffrage, 372. 
Freytag’s Pictures of German Life, 289. 
— History of England (Elizabeth), 
Furness, W. H., on life and character of 
Jesus, 374, 378. 
Gospel history, its true sequence, 80, 90. 
Greece, Federal government in, 253. 
Harmonies of the Gospels, 81. 
es ep G. H., Whip, Hoe, and Sword, 
Hind’s Labrador, 447. 
Hooker’s Chemistry, 145. 
Hoskins’s Winter in Egypt 394. 
Hosmer, J. K., The Colo -Guard, 150. 
Hugo, Victor, 301-338 — memoir, 308 — 
literary career, 308 — his mother’s death, 
310 — marriage, 311 — dramas, 312 — 
Cromwell, 8316 — Angelo, 322 — novels, 
823 — poetry, 825 — peerage, 328 — Rev- 
olution of 1848, 330 — speech on the 
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saapiee , 383 — exile, 384— his fidelity, 


Hymns of the Spirit, 440. 

Ingelow, Jean, Poems, 285. 

Kaulbach, 840 - 842. 

King, Rev. T. S., 410 - 485 — his intel- 
lectual character, 412 — style as a writer, 
414 — personal power, 415 — earlier 
work, 417 — in California, 418 — the Se- 
cession controversy, 419 — speech for the 
Union, 421 - 429 — humanity, 429 — the 
Sanitary Commission, 430 — social and 
religious creed, 483. 

Kirk’s Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 240 - 
249. 

Leutze, 242. 

Loyalists of the South, 269. 

Mackay’s Tiibingen School, 271. 

Mayhew’s Life in Saxony, 291. 

McCarthy’s Spanish Court, 296. 

Merivale’s History of the Romans under the 
Empire (American edition), 246. 

M of President Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Davis, 130 — 140. 

Military Drill in Schools, 282 - 240. 

Mill, J. S., on emancipation, 345. 

Milman’s History of Jews, 275. 

Napoleon III., 189, 394. 

Neumann’s United States, 281. 

Nicolas’s Etudes Critiques, 436. 

Nile, discovery of its source, 443. 

Parker, Theodore, Weiss’s Life of, 1 - 24, 
— his intellectual character, 6 — public 
career, 7 — reforming work, 9 — contro- 
versies, 13, 21—style of opinion, 17 — 
positive work, 20 — devotional char- 
acter, 23. 

Parton’s Butler in New Orleans, 149. 

Patience of Hope, 40 - 45. 

Poland, 188. 

Port Royal, free labor in, 347. 

Prescott, W. H., Ticknor’s Life of, 98 - 
118 — his literary work, 104 — method 
of composition, 108. 

President’s Message, 1863, 180 - 140 — 
plan of amnesty and reconstruction, 134, 
262, 359, 365. 

Prussia, 185. 

Reconstruction, President’s plan, 184, 262. 
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Index. 


Renan, his Life of Jesus, 84, 888 — Theo- 
logical Essays, 485. 

Sanitary Commission, work for, in Cali- 
fornia, 480. 

Sawyer’s Daniel, 276. 

Schleswig-Holstein, 187. 

Schonberg-Cotta Family,Chronicles of, 284. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 46 - 80 —his late 
recognition, 48 — philosophical fashions 
in Germany, 50 — his life, 58 — earliest 
essay, 57 — relations with Goethe, 60 — 
life at Frankfort, 63 — temper, 65 — 
acquirements, 69 — philosop y, 71 — 
doctrine of Will, 72-75 — ethical doc- 
trine, 76 — pessimism, 77. 

Secession controversy in California, 419. 

Senior’s Biographical Sketches, 148. 

~— Prof., History of Christian Doctrine, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 223 - 281. 
Sasi, Discovery of the Source of the Nile, 


Posner, Herbert, Essays and Dissertations, 


Ryeinaet’s Act in the Nineteenth Century, 

— 348. 

Stanley’s Sermons before the Prince of 
Wales, 148. 

State Rights, 261, 359. 

Tae-ping Rebellion, 174. 

Thackeray, 211 — 222. 

Theories of History, 441. 

Tiibingen School, 271, 385. 

Uhland, Ludwig, 25 — 40 — literary studies, 
26 — political work, 29 — life in Titbing- 
en, 34 — literary character, 37. 

Walker Family, Memorial of, 297. 

Waring, Miss A. L., Hymns and Medita- 
tions, 144. 

Weiss’s Life of Theodore Parker, 1 - 24. 

Wesley, John, his character and work, 157 
- 174. 

Whip, Hoe, and Sword (G. H. Hepworth), 
149. 

Wilberforce, Social Life in Munich, 298. 

Winthrop, John, in England, 195 - 204. 

Yeatman, Dr., his plan for freedmen, 361. 

Youmans, Prof., his Class-Book of Chemis- 
try, 144. 
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